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TO THE QUEEN. 
DEDICATORY VERSES. 

(From “ Fifty Golden Years,” by the author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” published by Raphael Tuck & 
Sons. } 

| SANG thee in my childish days, 

Girl-minstrel to a Royal girl, 
When all the strange delightful whirl 

Of life was full of joy and praise: 


I sing Thee now with a ‘full heart ; 
Both having known life’s change and loss, 
Both. taken up its heavy cross, 
Its bitterer and yet. better part. 
Womanliest Woman! queenliest Queen! 
Thy country’s Mother, as it sees 
Three generations round Thy knees, 
And all that was and might have been. 


O generous Heart, that, bleeding, fed 
Her people ’neath her sheltering wings, 
Taught pity for all suffering things 

Out of the very breast that bled. 

True, trusted, tried; gold thrice refined 
In the fierce fire that all doth prove— 
These fifty years of England’s love 

About Thy lonely bosom bind. 

Live, blest with all that blessing brings, 
Die, full of peace and fruitful years, 
To live again in happier spheres, 

The Crowned of the King of kings. 


** Harper's Youne Pror.e is about as capital a mag- 


azine for young people as the larges!-hearted parent 
could desire.”"—Ladies’ Pictorial, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuivsrraten Weekiy. 





The number for April 5 opens with a timely 
story, entitled * Miss Trigg’s kaster Lilies,” by E. 
S. L. Taomeson, i//ustrated by Jessix SHEPHERD. 

“ Pippin and Tim, or Leaves from a Nursery | 
Chronicle,” by Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, is con- 
cluded, with an illustration by C.D. WELDon ; and 
Mrs. Lucy ©. Luciik’s serial, * The Colonel's Mon- 
ey,” illustrated by Freperic DieiMan, is con/inued. 

The Rev. Witttam M. Taytor, D.D., contributes 
an article on “ Ruth and Naomi,” which is illus- 
trated. “Will Shakespeare's Lads’ is the subject 
of an article by Mary E. Vanpyne. The number 
also contains an Easter story, * Pierrot,” by Lov- 
isk Lyon. 

Among the pictorial features of this number are 
a double-page Supplement, “ His Kirst Letter,’ a 
page illustration, * Popping Corn,” by CLINTON 
Perers, and two droll pages by FS. Cuurcn, en- | 
titled * Sadie’s Bird Panorama.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Prorie 
will be sent on application 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTeRN-SHEET 
Scepiement, with an unusually large and rich 
variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and de- 
acr/ptrons of the latest styles of Lapigs’ SPRING and 
Scumer Wraprines; Hats and Bonnets; House 
and Srraeet Dresses; Boys’ Overcoats; FKancy- 
work Articles, ete., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 

TENHERE is something both vexatious 

and amusing in the perpetual outery 
against whatever order of garments it may 
be that women see fit to wear and afford 
the most prominence, whether it is crino- 
line, trains, bustles, or bonnets, or the fea- 
thers in the bonnets. 

To a great extent crinoline and trains 
have been abolished; not by any means 
through the ontery against them, but sole- 
ly and simply because women tired of 
them, and because something more expedi- 
ent and attractive presented itself. It 
would, be difficult, indeed, to find anything 
neater or more comfortable than the present 
dress of women, which allows easy locomo- | 
tion, gives little care, and the weight of | 
whose skirts is largely borne by their own 
arrangement.. As for the objectionable 
high bonnet, about which so much is said, 
it is the fashion. And while it is the fash- 
ion noteall the paragraphs in creation will 
do away with it. 

If it were a low bonnet, there would be 
just as maby paragraphs assailing it, for its 
undress want of dignity and affected hu- 
mility and unwholesome warmth, as there 
are now for its superfluous majesty and ob- 
trusiveness. 

If the feminine victim answered the as- 
saults constantly made, and assailed the 
masculine ,toilette as she finds her own as- 
sailed, it is just. possible that there might 
be a great deal on.the end of her pen that 
would not be pleasant reading—a toilette, 
the masculine, the ugliest that could be con- 
trived by that utilitarian idea which is the 
barest of beauty, with the exception of the 
trousers the most inconvenient and the 
most unreasonable, with its buckram of 
starch and linen, its heating and cumbrous 











dressing of the throat, its thin-backed and 


thick-fronted waistcoat, its half-hose, its 
flapping, meaningless coat, and over all its 
tall hat, which is the delight of the balf- 
civilized North American squaw, who, 
wrapped in her blanket and adorned with 
her silver breastplates, feels herself only 
in full dress when her long and well-greased 
locks are surmounted by the same article— 
a man’s tall silk hat. Looking at the pre- 
vailing masculine costume, that of the Eng- 
lish, the French, the American, from the 
point of view which takes any artistic plea- 
sure of the eye into consideration, there is 
no other in the world, barbarian or civilized, 
so entirely unlovely. The Scotch High- 
lander, the Greek Albanian, the desert Arab, 
the Turk, aud the Chinese have all more 
picturesque and more artistic costumes, 
while it is an eye-sore to any lover of bean- 
ty, as every painter will tell you, and the 
only advantage it possesses is that one can 
get about easily in it. 

Why the individuals who array them- 
selves in this inglorious and inartistic dress, 
our own fathers and brothers and husbands 
though they be, should presume to find 
fault with the dress of their wives and sis- 
ters, that cannot possibly, it would seem, be 
more absurd or inartistic, is one of the mys- 
teries not to be solved by any simple guess 
word. It is,at any rate, the idlest sort of 
fault-tinding; for whether it is fortunate 
or otherwise, nothing that can be said by 
men, either in approval or disapproval, will 
change matters after the edict has gone 
forth, and the first suit, or the first bonnet, 
or the first outside wrap, of the season’s 
novelty has once been seen. No whims of 
those who are not to wear these articles 
will prevail against them, no sarcasms will 
destroy them; the whole maseuline world 
may resort to satire, and it will affect any 
woman of them all less unpleasantly than 
it would to be seen by other women in any- 
thing conspicuous by means of a flagrant 
defiance or apparent ignorance of the fash- 
ion. She knows well enough that men do 
not admire her for her clothes; she knows 
well enough that if she had the beauty of 
the daughter of Tyndarus, men would not 
admire her if she had not on the suitable 


| clothes, if she did not, as Helen did, “shadow 


her beauty in white veils’—evidently the 
Trojan style at that day. It is strange, but 
it would seem to be self-evident, that she 
prefers the admiration of women, were it 
not for the fact that she knows men are go- 
ing to admire her anyway, and save for 
exceptional instances would, after all the 
trouble, admire her none the less, and find 
fault with her much the more, if she made 
herself appear strong-minded or egotistical 
by refusing to wear what all other women 
wear, because of her own individual dislike 
or disapproval of it. One can well fancy 
the consternation and alarm that would 
overtake a husband or a father if he saw 
the women of his household going on the 
street in Greek simplicity in the days of the 
bouffant tournure, or with their skirts en- 
tirely above their boots during the reign of 
the long flowing drapery. 

The ovly person, man or woman, whoever 
succeeded in dressing so as to escape obser- 
vation and objurgation, and yet be in the 
height of the prevailing fashion, was Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and he only before his man 
Friday appeared upon the scene; and wo- 
men will have to follow his example, so far 
as resorting to a desert island in mid-seas 
goes, if they wish to share his comfortable 
immunity. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DECREASE OF PRIVACY. 
T is a curious fact that while we tend toward 
privacy in some ways, we are drifting away 

from it in another. I can remember when in 
our coastwise steam-boats state-rooms were a 
scanty and exceptional provision, and even the 
most fastidious expected to sleep in a common 
cabin. By degrees the state-room has become a 
common comfort. On the railway the same ten- 
dency is manifest: first the parlor car was intro- 
duced for the sake of a little privacy; then the 
state-rooms were introduced—and none too soon 
for comfort and decency—into the sleeping car. 
All this is based, not upon mere social distinc- 
tions, as in the English system of three classes, 
each with its own waiting-room and refreshment- 
room, but upon that desire for privacy which is 
nowhere more legitimate or more needed than in 
a republic. Yet side by side with this goes on 
an increasing invasion of privacy by the newspa- 
pers, so that it almost becomes necessary to ask 
each stranger at a private gathering, “ Are you a 
reporter?” and each new visitor at one’s door, 
“ Are you an interviewer ?” 

It is probable that the increased employment 
of women on the daily press, which has been ben- 
eficial in many ways, may have brought some tem- 
porary drawbacks in this direction. The least en- 
terprising editor commonly knows enough, if he 
wishes a graphic report of some “ social event,” 
to send a woman. She will penetrate closed walls 
through a smaller cranny than any man, see more 
after she gets there, and bring out her booty in 
better condition. It does not follow that she likes 
this aspect of her work ; but people naturally come 
to taking a pride in whatever they do well, even 





if its beginnings were distasteful. Women who 
correspond with two or three different journals 
will sometimes lament the taste of their editor 
for gossip pure and simple, and bemoan the ruth- 
lessness with which he strikes out all their little 
collateral efforts after artistic or literary expres- 
sion. There is something appalling in taking 
half a dozen Sunday papers and laying side by 
side their columns of minute description. In- 
stead of saying, with Miranda, when the first vis- 
itors come to her enchanted isle, 
*O brave new world, 
That has such people in ’t!” 

one feels like lamenting over the tiresome old 
world, so peopled with nonentities. It is worst of 
all, when you come, among these wearisome para- 
graphs, to one that relates some private affair of 
your own friends, very possibly with every fact dis- 
torted, every date wrong, and no comfort left ex- 
cept that the names are very likely distorted also, 
and the world is left in utter ignorance, at last. 
For it is to be observed that, with all the progress 
made by our ever active press, it has never yet 
accomplished the feat of being accurate about 
anything, and has aimed thus far at quantity, 
not quality, of information. The curious fact is 
that there is something in printed paper which 
still creates in us a sort of Mohammedan rever- 
ence; and although we know that nearly every 
thing which ever gets into print about ourselves 
and our own house is utterly wrong, we still go 
on assuming that what is written about our next- 
door neighbors and their houses must have been 
delivered by special inspiration. 

A literary man with whose face I have reason 
to be toierably familiar preserves in his serap- 
book two descriptions of his personal appear- 
ance which were printed within a fortnight in 
two different newspapers of the same city. One 
of them described him as having a flowing 
brown beard, and not a gray hair anywhere, while 
the other spoke of him as having a smooth- 
shaven face and a remarkably thick head of 
white and curling hair. Even composite pho- 
tography could hardly bring these two likenesses 
together. Probably the climax of the personal 
is reached in some of our younger Western towns, 
where the newspapers seem to regard it as rather 
a flattering thing to give in full the names and 
personal qualities of young ladies and gentlemen 
in society—their complexion, their dress, the size 
of gloves they wear, and their expectations from 
the prospective wills of their maiden aunts. But 
there is no doubt that the publicity given in the 
newspapers to personal traits of individuals, 
while it helps to keep public officials in order, 
and to repress more flagrant sins of the com- 
munity, bears terribly hard upon all the sacred- 
ness of private life. 

The law in France forbids the publication in 
any’ periodical of anything relating to a man’s 
private life which is not actually before the 
courts in a criminal proceeding; and a distin- 
guished French publicist, Maurice Block, has de- 
scribed the American press as “ despotism tem- 
pered by assassination.” He goes so far as to 
assert that newspaper offices in this country have 
often a marble slab over the door inscribed with 
the names of the successive editors who have 
been put to death by those whom they have slan- 
dered. There would be a certain justice, no 
doubt, in these mute memorials, except that they 
would confer upon the offenders the very publici- 
ty which they are supposed most to enjoy. At 
any rate, this is the only practicable form of 
penalty, as our law affords no redress for any in- 
jury to the feelings, and demands evidence in 
each case of “special damages” in the shape of 
pecuniary loss. Mr. E. L. Godkin, in his valuable 
essay on “ Libel and its Legal Remedy,” quotes a 
New Hampshire decision in case of a newspaper 
attack on a woman, where the judges ruled, “It 
ix not sufficient that she has fallen into disgrace, 
contempt, and infamy, and lost her credit, repu- 
tation, and peace of mind, or the society or good 
opinion of her neighbors” (as a consequence of 
the slander), “unless she has been injured in her 
estate or property” (Woodbury vs. Thompson, 
3.N. H., 194). Such a condition of the law would 
seem almost to justify M. Block’s little marble 
tablets. TOW. A. 





IGNORANCE OF HOUSE-WORK NO 
BARRIER TO DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 

FPXHERE is not a doubt that the frightful con- 

ditions under which the sewing women and 
girls of New York live tend to render them de- 
spairing victims of the system which has brought 
them to such degradation. Lack of food, or even 
lack of the right sort of food, and a breathless 
toil which gives no time to think, would cause the 
stoutest and most energetic of us to become mere 
machines, The objection, therefore, that the poor 
souls are devitalized and incapable of any new 
kind of work, which meets any suggestion that 
they should turn to household service as a refuge, 
seems the most plausible of the reasons why the 
comfort and plenty of household service is not 
accepted by them. 

But although this aspect of the case may seem 
to shut out hope to the workers themselves, the 
educated who are interested in them should make 
it their business to enlighten them. 

A few meals of hearty food, with an infusion of 
hope in their hearts, would remedy one difficulty, 
and a little exercise of the long-enduring pa- 
tience wherewith the American house-mistress is 
so largely endowed would remedy the other. If 
ladies as a class had ever shown a disposition to 
shrink from the ignorant candidate for work in 
their kitchens, the incapacity might be looked 
upon as a serious obstacle in this, as it would be 
in other countries, for it is only the American 
housewife who is willing to pay liberally for ig- 
norance. And even in this country it is only the 
domestic servant who expects to be taught and 





paid too, Every other pupil, male or female, 
pays in time or money for instruction in any 
bread-winning art. 

But the American house- mother’s patience 
being as yet an unknown quantity, since its limit 
has not been reached, the plea of incapacity falls 
to the ground. It may frighten the inexperienced 
worker, but let those who ask our sympathy for 
the great evil of which they are witnesses tell 
them the truth. 

Already it is being said by those who see the 
difficulty many ladies have in finding even a will- 
ing pair of hands to do their work, and then hear 
of the absurd statements that starvation and “ in- 
dependence” are preferable to the slavery of the 
kitchen, that the suffering must be greatly exag- 
gerated or it would not be endured, when any 
day the sufferers have but to sally forth to the 
nearest intelligence - office, and unless vice is 
stamped on their countenance, they may within 
the hour find a comfortable home ; even the plea 
that they are nearly naked amounts to nothing. 
No cry of necessity ever comes before the New 
York public but it is heeded. Let it but be known 
that the naked need clothing in order to work, 
and the clothing will be there. The will to turn 
to house-work has but to be made known, and 
dozens of helping hands will be outstretched to 
aid the wise resolution, and to clear away the ob- 
stacles the hesitating may fear. 

It is doubtless true that a very large number 
of the women who live by sewing can do nothing 
else, either by reason of their own physical in- 
firmity or the necessity of caring for a family. 
For these poor souls home employment might be 
found but for the pressure of the hundreds who 
compete with them, and who might lead a more 
respectable and useful life as house-servants with 
advantage to themselves and their really helpless 
sisters in poverty. 

It rouses one’s indignation to be told that it is 
not only the utterly poor and wretched who are 
eager for the poorly paid sewing, but that girls 
who are supported by their parents take it to buy 
finery or for pocket-money; so that what with 
those who sew because it is more genteel than 
service, and those who do it, not from necessity, 
but convenience, the unfortunate woman who real- 
ly has no other resource is starved and bullied, 
and can do nothing but suffer. , 

Although the ignorant women themselves may 
fee] the lack of energy to move out of the wretch- 
ed groove in which they live, believe themselves 
incapable of doing other work, these reasons can- 
not be accepted by those who know the true con- 
dition of things as anything more than seeming 
obstacles, very easily overcome if they are put in 
the right way to do it, Of the thousands who 
come to our shores, how many are fitted for house- 
work? How many know the proper use of a 
broom, even, or the names of the utensils they 
are to find in common use? Fresh from their 
native bogs, their wits have not been sharpened 
by the friction of city life, yet the intrepid Ameri- 
can house-keeper does not hesitate to take these 
girls into her employ and teach them, beginning 
with the making of a kitchen fire and the use of 
coals, And in the writer’s experience the wo- 
mau who has the courage and patience to do this 
has better servants than she who relies on so- 
called experienced ones, At least she has a fresh 
mind to work upon, one not already filled with 
a sense of sufficiency, and if the girl knows no- 
thing, she has nothing to unlearn—that almost 
impossible process to a certain order of mind. 

It would be almost impossible for human be- 
ings with the average share of sense to live in a 
great city without having acquired a certain in- 
telligence and aptness to learn which is not nat- 
ural to the rustic, That in the terrible tenement- 
house life many acquire vices which unfit them 
to be inmates of innocent homes is a matter 
which might well make employers hesitate to 
avail themselves of their service ; but it must be 
remembered the question is only being consider- 
ed, so far, in relation to the employed ; it is their 
objection to the employment that is under dis- 
cussion. 

A change of food, such a radical change as one 
from tea stewed black, as these people drink it, 
and bread, to good meat and vegetables in abun- 
dance, good air, and wholesome sanitary condi- 
tions, with healthy natural household work, with 
its variety of exercise calling on all sets of mus- 
cles in turn, would soon change these pale and 
nerveless women, not perhaps into muscular work- 
ers, but it would give them energy enough to do 
the work required in these days from the maids, 
and quite probably the abundance would soon 
act on these meek sufferers, as it has been known 
to do on other underfed ones, or as too many oats 
are said to affect a horse. 

It tmay be reasonably urged that employers 
would hesitate to employ weak, ill-nourished wo- 
men, but this also might be easily arranged; of 
course they could not expect, ignorant and half- 
sick as they are, to jump at once into places at 
full wages ; but till they gained strength the wages 
might be such as would admit of engaging help 
for the heavy work until they could take it them- 
selves. But even at half the wages they would 
earn when the good food of their new homes had 
fitted them for the usual work required, they 
would be enjoying a prosperity they could never 
know as sewing-women. In what other way can 
unskilled women earn eight or even six dollars 
a month outside of plentiful food, fuel, light, and 
rent, let alone the fourteen to sixteen dollars they 
will most likely ask and obtain in a few months? 

What the employer would gain undoubtedly by 
the transformation of the fifty thousand girls now 
doing factory work into candidates for household 
work would be greater independence of the un- 
skilled newly landed emigrant, whose demands, 
from lack of competition, have grown from year 
to year, until now Delia, fresh from her cabin, 
demands wages very nearly equal to those asked 
by the so-called experienced servant. 

Up to a certain point competition is good, for 
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an entire lack of it leads to insolence on the part 
of the employée, who knows she may indulge any 
natural proclivities she may have that way, for 
servants are too scarce for her to be readily dis- 
missed; and possibly (although mistresses have 
had no opportunity of testing their natural frail- 
ty in that respect), if the labor market were as 
overcrowded with house-workers as it is with sew- 
ing-women, a great many women now meek under 
Delia’s rule might develop something of the tyr- 
anny of the manufacturer to his underpaid em- 
ployées. But this last result need not alarm the 
friends of labor, since even in overpopulated Eng- 
land it is said that house-servants are scarce, 
and many generations will probably be born and 
buried before the swarming thousands of house- 
workers will be crushing each other to death in 
- eager competition for places, and cringing beneath 
the tyranny of house-mistresses as they do now 
‘beneath that of their taskmdsters. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

EASTER TOILETTES, WEDDING DRESSES, ETC. 
~J MPORTATIONS of Paris dresses by the fash- 

ijonable modistes are not now displayed on 
vregular opening days, but are shown to their cus- 
tomers in time for them to choose their Easter 
toilettes, not so much for wearing on Easter Sun- 
‘day as for the many day weddings and recep- 
tions that follow immediately after. As already 
noted, cashmere, repped silks, and moiré are the 
fabrics most used for dressy spring toilettes, and 
ithese are now shown with many new suggestions 
in the manner of making and in their exquisite 
‘coloring. Polonaises are seen on many of the 
new dresses, some of which are draped with a 
short panier on one side and long on the other, 
or else they have an apron front, or one side is 
like a redingote, long and plain, and the other 
like a short coat-basque, while still others are 
demi-polonaises, being princesse continuous pieces 
in the back, with revers up each side and a basque 
front. Bias-fronted bodices are also in great fa- 
vor for soft and thin summer fabrics such as 
India silks, mohairs, batiste, etc., and there are 
many shirred belted round waists recalling those 
of a generation ago, yet made anuch fuller than 
any then worn. 

The popular combination dresses promise to 
be those of cashmere draped over silk skirts, as 
they are imported in great variety; these are to 
be commended, because they can be worn nearly 
all the vear in this climate, are suitable alike for 
the house and street, and need not cost a great 
deal, as they require no extra trimming. There 
are, however, some very handsome passementeries 
and fringes used on the more elaborate French 
cashmere dresses, and Worth adds panels of 
tapestry-colored wool stuffs in their silk skirts, 
and uses heavy striped moiré antique for their 
lower skirts. Ashes-of-roses, a soft pinkish-drab 
shade, is used by Worth for these fine wool and 
moiré dresses, while his olive cashmere over- 
dresses have a pale blue crape vest, with tapestry 
breadths in the sides of the olive green silk skirt. 
There are also entire dresses of cashmere in dark 
gray or brown shades made up with stitched 
edges in tailor fashion on the Directoire coat- 
basque, and braided with fine black cord that 
has picot edges. Large choux of moiré ribbon 
loop up the voluminous drapery of the skirt. 
Black cashmere basques and drapery, with a 
skirt of black and white striped moiré, also a 
striped vest, make very elegant toilettes. Dark 
blue, green, or heliotrope cashmeres have a demi- 
polonaise back, with moiré revers up each side, 
and a pointed much-wrinkled apron showing a 
moiré skirt below it. 

For elaborate carriage and visiting toilettes 
Worth sends some novel and beautiful combina- 
tions both in colors and fabrics. For instance, 
an absinthe green moiré antique dress has the 
long polonaise back already noted, with the skirt 
fronts of black lace over pink satin. 
of this green corsage are also black over pink, 
and this fashion of sleeves different from the 
Another 
live green Bengaline is trimmed with black lace, 
ind has a pale blue crape vest, with puffs of the 
blue in the sleeves like under-sleeves. A reddish- 
ibrown or mahogany Bengaline dress by Worth 
jhas the short apron drapery of one width, show- 
ing its selvage; and below this, following its 
‘outline, are four cross-rows of primrose yellow 
wibbon six inches wide, each tied in a great knot 
in the middle, while falling over this from the 
short silk apron is a black lace apron, draped 
shorter on the sides and scalloped on its lower 
edge. 

Jackets and scarf mantles are the dressy wraps 
to use with various costumes, the jackets being 
made of exquisite camel’s-hair stuffs, with revers 
thrown back like those of a man’s coat, covered 
with gold galloon or braiding, and showing a vest 
of some rich fabric, or else of gold-braided wool. 
These coats will be worn with very rich dresses ; 
there are also many scarf mantles of repped silks 
and beaded fabrics, with festooned ropes of beads 
and the long fringes that fall in separate strands 
the whole length of the garment. 

The newest bonnets are in cap shapes, with 
longer crowns than any lately worn; and these 
begin to show a tendency toward lowering the 
trimming, making them still high, yet not in the 
exaggerated heights of the past season, A pretty 
fashion is that of putting ruches of pinked or 
notched silk around these capotes, which are 
worn without strings. Thus on a brown plaited 
straw is a red ruche, also one of brown gros grain, 
along the edge. Loops and forked ends of rib- 
bons are up the front, and two smooth bands of 
‘the ribbon go down the crown. Salmon pink and 
gray-blue are the colors on a similar bonnet. A 
black straw bonnet has its front covered with a 
puff of primrose yellow Bengaline, with a frill of 
dlack Chantilly lace drooping over it from the 
crown, and forming a chou, through which is 


The sleeves 


waist is seen on many new dresses, 





thrust an amber pin with a jet comb-like top. 
Lovely tulle bonnets, brown or black, are crossed 
all over by twigs or stems of rose-bushes. A black 
lace bonnet has Charles X. pink ribbon loops in 
front, and many green leaves down its crown. 

Young ladies will wear turbans with black 
lace crown, jet brim close around the head, and 
a knot in front made up of black cocks’ plumes 
and black moiré ribbons tied together with pale 
green, blue, or old-rose ribbon. These will be 
used with black lace dresses. Other turbans are 
of straw used like cloth or other stuff, being fold- 
ed into shape for the crown, and in loops and 
forked ends like ribbon for the trimming. The 
brims are covered with velvet dotted with large 
flat jets—blue jets on blue straw hats, brown on 
brown, etc. Mask veils with scalloped borders 
are brought in tulle of every color, and also in 
more substantial gauze or grenadine dotted with 
chenille, and the edge marked by rows of dots 
quite close together. 

Ivory white satin and faille frangaise are equal- 
ly fashionable for Easter wedding dresses. No 
bride is considered too young to wear satin, yet 
the lustrous corded silk makes a more youthful- 
looking gown. The old-fashioned heavy gros grain 
is also used again. The Pompadour basque with 
square neck and elbow sleeves is revived, and ri- 
vals the V-necked corsage, being especially suit- 
able for dresses worn at church weddings in the 
daytime. Tulle wrought with seed-pearls for 
front drapery and family lace draped down each 
side are on Worth’s latest creation for an Amer- 
ican bride. The train is of great length, very 
full and bouffant, but straight and without trim- 
ming on the ends. Revers covered with pearls 
are next the square open neck, and form cuffs 
on the sleeves. A repped silk gown for a young 
bride has a tablier front of pearl fringe with net- 
ted beading and long separate strands reaching 
from the waist to the foot. A satin gown for 
a very young bride has a pointed waist with V 
neck, half sleeves, and a straight train with its 
fulness widely shirred on the tournure. Across 
the foot in front is pleated tulle and pleated 
moiré ribbon; the satin is pleated down the 
front, and over this is draped “ pearl tulle,” part 
of it dotted with single beads and part of it hav- 
ing long pendent pearls. The orange flowers are 
in garlands arranged diagonally on the waist and 
skirt, Brides who object to artificial flowers 
omit them altogether, using some pearl passe- 
menterie and separate ornaments for draping 
the lace or tulle; the bouquet for the corsage is 
also dispensed with, though a spray of natural 
orange blossoms is added there and in the coiffure. 
The veil, whether of tulle or of lace, is fastened 
with the many jewelled pins which are now fa- 
vorite wedding gifts. A prayer-book bound in 
vellum or in old silver is sometimes carried in 
the hand instead of a bouquet, and High-Church 
brides approach the altar without gloves. 

Bridemaids wear Pompadour toilettes of crépe 
de Chine draped over striped silk petticoats. The 
soft crape forms curved paniers, short on the 
hips, and is festooned across the foot in gather- 
ed flounces. There are also quaint dresses of 
moiré antique of the old-fashioned kind—not 
merely watered silk—and Pompadour lace, which 
is a silk lace like the blond lace of long ago, 
with fine flower patterus similar to those of Fe- 
dora lace. The moiré forms the waist, with a 
guimpe and sleeves of the lace gathered very full, 
and strapped or banded with moiré ribbon; it 
also makes the short round skirt with full straight 
back and great sash on whieh the lace is draped 
as an apron, with also some trimming lace ar- 
ranged in two or three waved stripes or jabots 
down one side or down both, each stripe end- 
ing in a great rosette of lace, or a chou of 
the moiré. Maidenhair ferns of beautifully 
shaded green tints, and green moiré sashes of 
great width, are on pretty striped lace dresses, 
and to complete them are capote bonnets of the 
lace, with green velvet around the brim and a 
high cluster of ferns and rose-buds for trimming. 
W hite undressed kid mousquetaire gloves are now 
worn both by the bride and her maids; the latter 
have not entirely given up the tan-colored Suede 
gloves, but they wear them in much lighter 
shades than formerly. Round hats prepared for 
another set of bridemaids have the brim of 
straw, and the crown entirely of piece lace laid in 
folds down from the centre of the high crown, 
trimmed with a moiré bow holding curled white 
ostrich tips nearly up to the top of the crown 
and. nodding over it. These picturesque hats 
will be worn with dresses of Pompadour Benga- 
line, white stripes dotted with roses alternating 
with pale blue stripes forming the basque and 
the pointed drapery, with a skirt of lace flounces 
on white silk. Point d’esprit net is also used 
for bridemaids’ dresses, pressed in pleats on the 
skirt, with many rows of the narrowest ribbon 
clustered as a border, and forming fringes in 
bunches of loops and ends across the sides. The 
Russian square net and striped Lyons tulle are 
chosen for bridemaids’ dresses either in white or 
in colors, When only two or four bridemaids 
serve, they usually dress alike, all in white, or it 
may be in rose-color; but when there are six or 
eight maids in the train,each pair wears a differ- 
ent color, and at the altar during the ceremony 
one in each color stands on either side of the 
bride, making a lovely rainbow group. Jonquil 
yellow, Nile green, lavender, and old-rose gowns 
of point d’esprit or Russian net, or of silk mus- 
lin, are very effective in such a tableau. 

The bride’s going-away gown is still tailor- 
made, but it is less severe than those worn last 
year, being made of soft camel’s-hair cloth in 
fawn, or gray, or else gray-blue shades for the 
basque, jacket, and drapery, with perhaps a bias 
plaid skirt of very dark shades, or one of small 
checks or of stwpes. Sometimes a polonuaise is 
preferred for the over-dress, and this may be of 
a dark shade, which is seen again in the checked 
pleated skirt. Still other dresses have the entire 
suit of barred twilled wool of slightly rough sur- 





face in golden brown or livery shades, with a vest 
of dark blue or green cloth set in, and a plastron or 
shirt of pleated surah or pongee with brier stitcli- 
ing of the color of the vest. For her visiting 
dress, plain Bengaline draped over striped Ben- 
galine or moiré is chosen, in écru, gray, ashes-of- 
roses, or heliotrepe, while to alternate with this 
and for a chureh dress is a French cashmere eos- 
tume with gros grain skirt of some fancy striped 
or barred pattern, or else of a plain color to match 
the cashmere, These are the three most impor- 
tant dresses in the trousseau, to which may be 
added lace dresses, Pompadour- striped Benga- 
lines, India silks, challis, embroidered batistes, 
tea gowns, and lounging dresses of fine soft wools, 
for those who can have everything they want. 
For those who can spend but little money a dress 
of cashmere over silk will serve for both church 
and visiting, and can be made up at home at lit- 
tle expense. For such a dress heliotrope or green 
is the popular color, and five yards of cashmere 
should be bought, of the finely twilled quality that 
costs about $1 50 a yard; plain gros grain for 
covering the lower part of the foundation skirt 
of alpaca can be bought for the same price. To 
alternate with this for the street and for travelling 
there should be a checked or barred wool dress 
made in tailor fashion, with a jacket to match, 
and these, with a surah or foulard, and a pretty 
percale or a barred or striped gingham, will prob- 
ably be enough, in addition to what is on hand. 
An écru or gray mohair may be substituted for 
the checked dress later in the season; watered 
silk may be bought instead of gros grain to go 
with the cashmere if more convenient; but the 
economist is warned not to spend money on sat- 
ins, even on the low-priced surah satins, as they 
are passé, except for placiug under transparent 
lace or gauze dresses, 

To wear with her travelling dress the bride 
now chooses a close-brimmed English round hat, 
either of dark straw the color of her dress, or 
else with the crown covered with the dress ma- 
terial, a velvet brim, and a group of loops or 
bows of gros grain ribbon with corded or looped 
edges for its trimming. This hat serves for her 
morning walks and for general wear, while for 
church, for visits, and more dressy occasions she 
should have a small straw bonnet, chosen with 
reference to her Visiting dress, either in the color 
of the straw or else of the ribbon which trims it. 
Beaded, lace, and tulle bonnets are for more 
elaborate trousseaux. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConnELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrgery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Broruers; and Reprern, 





PERSONAL. 


Aveustus St. Gaupgens has accepted with 
generous enthusiasm the suggestion that he 
should begin studies for a bust of WaT Wurt- 
MAN, Which may in time take the shape of a 
commission from the poet’s friends. No ade- 
quate bust of WaLt WHITMAN has ever been 
prepared, although a small one was done a few 
years ago by Mr. Morse, of Boston. Mr. Gib- 
CHRIST, the son of BLake’s biographer, has re 
cently published a striking etching of the old 
poet. 

—Mrs. WHItNEY’s baby will be christened 
Dororsy, in St. John’s Church, Washington, on 
Easter Monday, and tea will be served at the 
house of the Secretary of the Navy after the 
ceremony. 

—Mr. THEODORE RooseVELT liked fox-hunt- 
ing, when in England, next to politics. He 
found it “‘ glorious sport and great fun.” 

—Miss VAN ETTEN has been lecturing at the 
Madison Square Theatre in favor of enlarging 
the sphere of woman’s work, which, she says, is 
now chiefly that of laborers, seamstresses, ser- 
vunts, teachers, and mill operatives. She thinks 
that the light trades and the retail business in 
general occupy the time of many meu who might 
resign their places to women. 

—Miss Chaka Louise KELLOGG came near 
losing $50,000 worth of jewels in a sleeping car 
at the hands of the porter, who was detected 
before be had left the car with the case contuin- 
ing the valuables. 

—The readings from their own works by the 
authors themselves, in New York, a few months 
ago, for the benetit of the International Copy- 
right Fund, were very successful. A_ similar 
success followed the readings from their own 
works, in aid of the Longfellow Memorial Fund, 
by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, James Rus- 
SELL LoweLL, GeorGe WILLIAM Curtis, Mrs. 
JuLia Warp Howe, 8. L. Clemens, Colonel T. 
W. Hieeinson, W. D. Howexts, and T. B. AL- 
DRICH, in Boston, on the 3lst of March. 

—MEISSONIER’S intention to paint another 
“Friedland, 1807,” like that in the late SrewarT 
collection, calls forth protests from pieture-buy- 
ers, Who feel that an artist has no right to pro- 
duce replicas of works that he has sold. But 
the practice has many precedents. 

—Mudame Patti will again receive $5000 a 
night for singing in Italian opera. This is the 
sum that Colonel MAPLESON last paid her, aud 
she will not take less from Mr. ABBEY. 

—The poor women and girls of Mrs. Frep- 
ERICK W. VANDERBILT'S sewing-school in Stan- 
ton Street were recently treated by their beue- 
factress to a musical and a collation. 

—An old New-Yorker remembers that his un- 
cle told him that Aakon Burr, during his last 
illness, said that he had always wanted to die 
ever since his daughter Tugoposia had beeu 
lost at sea. 

—With reference to the recent changes in the 
Book of Common Prayer, Bishop H. C. Porrer 
informs his clergy that the Chureh has incorpo- 
rated those changes into her worship, and that 
it is not within the discretion of any of Ler min- 
isters to omit or disuse them. 

—Mr. CoxneELIUS VANDERBILT has laid the 
people under lasting obligation by presenting 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art Rosa Bon- 
HEUR’S great painting the ‘Horse Fair,”’ be- 
cause it seemed to him ‘ta work of art which 
should be in a position where it could be per- 
manently accessible to the public.” 

—In a hall in the Vatican the Pope received 
fifty American visitors. While they kuelt he 











said, ‘‘ We come to welcome these good Ameri- 
cans.’"’ Then each good American approached 
him in turn, kissed his papal ring, and listened 
to a benediction 

—The late Mrs. Gkoree BaNncRorrT used to 
speak of the good old days in Washington be- 
fore money was so influential in society. ‘Our 
friends cume to see us, and were bappy in the 
stuffiest little house then.”’ 

—LONGFELLOW immortalized his three daugh- 
ters in bis poem ** The Twilight Hour.’ Oue of 
them, Evrru, married RicHakp H. DANA; an- 
other, ANNA, is the wife of the Boston lawyer 
Josepn G, THorPe, Jun. ; and ALICE keeps house 
for her unmarried uncle, the Rey. Samug. Lone- 
FELLOW, of Cumbridge. 

—Cuptain CrosBy, of the Coronet, made the 
passage to Ireland in 14 days 19 hours. The 
time hus been beaten by the Henrietta, the Sap- 
pho, and the Dauntless, but not the bad weather. 

—The rector of Trinity Church at Mount Hol- 
y, New Jersey, strongly discourages the prac- 
tice of certain members of his choir who read the 
newspapers during the service. 

—A passenger on the first steam-boat on the 
Hudson River is Colonel Ggorer L. PERKINS, 
of Norwich, Connecticut, now safe and sound 
at the age of ninety-eight. As he remembers it, 
the steam-boat looked somewhat like a balloon 

—At the annual dinner of the Bowdoin Alumni 
Association of New York, Mr. ALMAN GOODWIN 
thought it was time to inculcate the opinion 
that education and the study of the history of 
races and political movements were of the ut- 
most importance in carrying on the complicated 
affairs of modern states 

—Mr. OGDEN GOELET, who is now in Europe, 
offers as yachting prizes one cup worth $1000, to 
be sailed for by the schooners of the New York 
Yacht Club, aud one cup worth $500, to be sailed 
for by the sloops of the same club, at Newport 
next August. The next yachting season will be 
more notable than any of its predecessors. 

—The “ rose-buds”’ of this city have had an un 
usually good winter of dances, banquets, and 
receptions. At Mrs. WaLTER LAWKENCE’S house 
recently a company of them were invited to a 
spring-chicken dinner, 

—Mr. Horace Howarp Furness says that 
photographs of Mr. AuGusTIN DaLy’s scenes in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor would make better 
illustrations of the play than any before pub- 
lished, 

—The day set for Mr. Henry Irvine's next 
professional appearance in this city is Novem- 
ber 7, 1887, and the play Faust. 

—Two years ago Mr. FrepertckK Wepmore, 
the art critic, spoke of certain etchings by Mi 
WHISTLER us ‘disastrous failures.” Now he 
has written a pamphlet announcing a change of 
heart, and an admiration for that artist. There 
seems to be nothing improper in all this. 

—JAMES Hircncock, of Ingham County, 
Michigan, was sentenced thirty-three years ago 
to imprisonment for life for murder. He turns 
out to have been innocent, and he wants the 
Legislature of that State to support him in his 
declining years, as a partial compensation for 
his unjust confinement 

—Mr. and Mrs. Aucust BELMONT are erecting 
in Newport a beautiful and costly mortuary 
chapel in memory of their late daughter, which 
will be dedicated in April 

—When the Dovuste children came to the 
United States as musical prodigies half a dozen 
years ago, a club of children was formed under 
their name in Boston for the study of piano 
music. The club has maintained its organiza 
tion, and the first social attention shown to the 
Sisters On their return as young Women was u 
reception by its members 

—Senator STANFORD recently gave a dinuer at 
his house in San Francisco to the regents of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. He spends 
much of his time considering plans for the uni 
versity buildings, which will be begun this 
spring. 

—Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT made his ocean trip 
in his new yacht from Port Royal, South Caro 
lina, without his wife and children, They fol 
lowed him by rail. \ 

-Women in the cities go about at night much 
more freely than ever before without male es 
corts, and seldom experience discomfort. In 
Philadelphia, says the Ledger of that city, the 
street car or a hansom habitually takes up one 
woman, Or the pairs or trios of women, who are 
out after dark about their own serious and use 
ful business or their dignitied pleasures. There 
has hardly a greater change come upon any civ 
ilized community of late years than that which 
now governs the customs of women in travers- 
ing the streets of American cities at night 

—Mrs. W. G. CuoaTe has been re-elected pre- 
sident of that successful charity, the Exchange 
for Women, whose object is to help women who 
have known better days to support themselves 

—The late General ARTHUR’s wife had a sweet 
silvery voice, and her favorite song was “ Allan 
a-dale.’” Madame ALBANI once sang this song 
at the White House before General ARTHUR 

—The New Orleans Picayune recently celebra- 
ted its fiftieth anniversary, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Exiza J. NICHOLSON, who is the only wo- 
man living who is at once the controlling pro- 
prietor and editor-in-chief of a great metropoli- 
tan daily journal, as she was the first woman 
connected with the press in the South. She 
became literary editor of the Sunday Picayune 
in the face of much adverse criticism that a wo- 
man should occupy such a position, though now 
there is not a newspaper in New Orleans that 
has not several ladies on its staff. She subse- 
quently married the proprietor, Colonel Hox- 
BROOK, who died, bequeathing her the paper, 
burdened with a debt of $80,000. Her lawyers 
and relatives advised her to take the thousand 
dollars awarded her by law, end abandon the 
paper and its cares. The business manager, Mr 
GEORGE NICHOLSON, alone counselled her to 
keep it. She took his advice, and through ex- 
cellent management, and the aid of a devoted 
staff, paid off the debt, built new offices, greatly 
improved the paper, and is now at the head of a 
superb establishment. After two years she mar- 
ried Mr. NICHOLSON, who continues to manage 
the financial affairs of the paper, while she has 
svle control of the editorial columns, the poli- 
tics of which she directs, and every part of 
Which undergoes her daily scrutiny. “The Pica- 
yune has pever been more prosperous than now, 
and is a splendid tribute to a woman’s adminis- 
tration. With all this Mrs. NicHOLSON is a gen- 
tle, feminine woman, and a graceful poet, in fra- 
gile health, a loving wile, aud devoted mother to 
ler two pretty boys. 
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by adding strands of 
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Aprons.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Fig. 1 is a black 
lace apron trimmed 
with _ perpendicular 
bands of black velvet 
ribbon. It is made of 
piece lace, is twenty- 
two inches long, elev- 
en inches wide at the 
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Fig. 1.—GarnitvrE ror Evenine Dress. 


Wicker Occasional Table with Embroidered 
Covers.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts light and pretty movable piece of furniture has 
a wicker stand thirty inches in height, provided with four 
trays of various sizes, the largest of which, at the top, is 
twenty inches long by sixteen wide. The tops or trays 
have covers of cream linen Aida canvas, decorated with 
cross stitch embroidery of terra-cotta red cotton. Fig. 
2 gives the working pattern for the embroidery, which 
consists of a border and 
an all-over powdering for 
the centre. The covers 
are made to fit exactly to 
the edge of the trays; 
about eight inches of 
canvas beyond are allow- 
ed for the ravelled fringe, 
which is knotted three 
times and tied with red 
around the tassels, which 
are augmented after the 
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ERED Covers.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowery Design vor Tasix, Fic. 1.—Cross anp Houpern Srrtca. 
Key to Symbols: ® Terra-cotta; 9 Ground. 
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Fig. 2.—GarniITURE FoR Eveninc Dress. 


top, and twenty-five inches at the bottom. 
Seven bands of black velvet ribbon are set 
upon it, dividing it into stripes, and two ruf- 
fles of five-inch trimming lace edge the bot- 
tom. The top is finished with a narrow 
black velvet band, and a cord and button for 
fastening. 

The black silk apron Fig. 2 is twenty-one 
inches wide and thirty-five 
long. Itis edged with lace 
at the bottom, and is pleat- 
ed in box pleats which are 
two inches wide at the top, 
and spread wider toward 
the bottom ; a band of vel- 
vet ribbon is set between 
the pleats, and terminates 
in three short loops at the 
lower end, which rest upon 
the trimming lace at the 
edge. \ 
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Fig. 2.—-Biacx Sirk Apron. EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 
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Design ror Cusntons, rtc.—Cross Stitco EmBrorery. 
Key to Symbols: ® Red; @ Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; 0 Ground. 
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Silk Jersey Gloves. 

Tre prevalence of stripes in dress fabrics has induced 

an effort to copy their patterns and colors in gloves. The 

long evening gloves with the fanciful tops here illustrated 

are of blue and white striped silk. A pair of darker street 

gloves is also shown, in fawn-color with hair stripes of ma- 
roon and blue. 




















































Bonnet Ornaments. 

A number of new bonnet ornaments are here illustrated 
in one-half the original size. The broad flat wing- and 
comb-shaped ornaments have a back or foundation of stiff 
net, which is covered with jet beads and spangles of various 
shapes and sizes. Two slender pin-shaped ornaments are 
headed, one with a bunch of flexible drops, the other with 
a cut jet nut; several of these are sometimes grouped to- 
gether to form a cluster. The 
comb-like shell ornament has . 
a high top of bronzed cut 
steel. 


Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue smaller fan shown in 
the first of these groups is of 
violet- wood. The end sticks 
are covered with kid, and one 
of them has a small mirror in- 
laid, while the other is arranged 
to slide back, and the space in- 
side is furnished with small 
scissors, needles, thread, and 
pins. The larger fan has 
sticks of inlaid wood-work in 
two colors, and a narrow cover 
of white satin with a printed 
lace design. In the group Fig. 
2 is a palette-shaped fan of 
brown silk crape, decorated in 
water-colors. The crape is 
mounted in a narrow reed, 
which is covered over with 
brown satin; the opening is 
framed in the same manner, 
and a ribbon is tied through it. 
The other fan has gilded sticks, 
and a cover which represents 
three lily-pads, made of créped 
silk gauze, one leaf brown, one 
yellow, and one red. The 


Fig. 1.—Fans. 


leaves are decorated with 
sprays in water-colors. 


Spring Hats and Bon- 
nets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tur round hat illustrated in 

Fig. 1 has a sloping crown of 

beige and yellow checkered 

straw, and a high turban brim 
of darker beige and brown 
fancy straw. Ascarf of beige- 
colored velvet is curved in a 
large loop on the front, with 
loops of yellow and brown 
striped ribbon placed before it. 

The crown of the bonnet 
Fig: 2 is of yellow tulle, cover- 
ed on the sides with a net-work 
of jet, which projects in points 
at the back edges, showing a 
bar of yellow between. The 
brim is faced with black vel- 
vet, and covered with a wreath 
of primroses. The front has 
a high trimming of black lace 
and primroses, and black lace 
is carried in folds along the 
sides. The strings are black 
lace scarfs. 


Garnitures for Evening 
Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 292. 


Tue trimming illustrated in 
Fig. 1 comprises a long spray 
for the skirt of a dress and 
two smaller bouquets like the 
one shown in the cut. It is 
composed of yellow plush flow- 
ers, grouped with shaded foli- 
age, and with plush butterflies 
attached on spiral stems. The 
garniture shown in Fig. 2 is 
composed of shaded ostrich 


plumes, which are pink on one Fig. 1.—Srraw Rouxp Hat. _—‘ Fig. 2.—T te Bonner. 


side of the stem and olive on the other, and sprays of plush 
and satin leaves with gilt buds 


Cross Stitch Design for Cushions, etc. 
See illustration on page 292. 

Tuts design can be worked either on cross stitch linen 
or on tapestry canvas. It is adiaper or all-over pattern, and 
can be repeated indefinitely. The colors are indicated in 
the accompanying key. 


Girls’ Untrimmed Summer Hats. 
See illustration on page 292. 

Two broad-brimmed straw hats for little children are il- 
lustrated in this group. One, the brim of which flares at 
the front, is of white Milan braid, and is surrounded with 
a box-pleated ruche of fancy 
straw braid. The other, which 
has a narrower flat brim edged 
with a similar ruche, is of fancy 
straw braid of two patterns 
forming stripes. The remain- 
ing two are high round hats, for 
larger girls, of fancy rough 
straw. That at the top is of 
white notched braid, and has a 
dented crown and a brim which 
is rolled high on both sides. 
The other is of beige and brown 
straw, with the brim forming a 
pointed revers on one side. 


Embroidered Music Case. 
See illustration on page 292. 


Tue case is of bronze plush, 
with a brass-tipped plush han- 
dle and a brass lock. It takes 
a piece of plush eighteen inches 
deep and fifteen wide to make it. 
One end, four inches deep, forms 
the flap, and this is decorated 
with a spray of Kensington em- 
broidery in colored silks. Above 
this a loop is formed to hold a 
bar to which the handle is at- 
tached. Itis lined with silk, and 
stiffened by means of a paste- 
board interlining. 


Fig, 2.—Parntep Fans. 


Embroidered Pin- 
Cushion. 

See illustration on page 292. 

Tuts cushion is low, oblong, 
and covered with India red 
satin. The top is decorated in 
a Japanese floral design, which 
is embroidered in gold thread 
and red silk of a lighter tint 
than the ground, the outlines 
and stems being defined in 
couched gold thread, and the 
filling worked in feather stitch 
with silk. A silk tassel fringe 
surrounds the edge, and brass 
handles are attached at the ends, 


Embroidery Design for 
Cushion. 

See illustration on page 300. 

Tus illustration gives one 
form of a certain floral design 
which is in great favor with the 
artistic world of London at the 
present moment. it is here 
adapted to a cushion which was 
published in miniature in No, 
13 of the current volume, and 
which in the South Kensington 
original had a ground of dark 
brown velveteen. The long 
slender leaves were worked in 
feather or “long and short” 
stitch in dead brown crewels, 
and solidly veined with a dark- 
er shade of the same color. The 
flowers were worked in bright 


gold-colors, also in feather 
stitch, with the dots which rep- 
resent the tops of the stamens 
put in a lighter shade in satin 
stitch. 
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CHAPTER XIIL—- Continued.) 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 


\ HEN all was over, when the neighbors, high 

and low, had dispersed, and the blinds at 
Beckton had once more been drawn up, those who 
had spent the previous night there, assembled in 
the library to hear the will of the late owner read 
by Mr. Potter. As they knew that none of their 
names would be mentioned in it, they took but a 
languid interest in the proceedings, only three of 
the persons present—Gilbert Segrave, Sir Hector 
Buckle, and Mr. Potter himself—betraying a cer 
tain amount of uneasiness. As for Brian, it will 
perhaps hardly be believed, but it is nevertheless 
the fact that he regarded this formality as simply 
tedious and unnecessary, 

The lawyer began to say that it was not for 
him to offer anv remarks upon the disposition 
which his late client had thought fit to make of 
his property. His duty was merely to make known 
the provisions of the will, which were few in num- 
ber and of very recent date. He then read out 
a list of legacies to various servants, and con- 
cluded with, “‘ And the residue of my estate, both 
real and personal, [here followed a dense cloud 
of legal phraseology] I give and bequeath to my 
son Gilbert, for his sole use and behoof.’” And 
then came further high-sounding words, designed 
to avert any misconception of the above plain 
declaration. 

A subdued, inarticulate murmur arose from 
the audience, succeeded by a hush. Then one old 
gentleman raised his hand to his ear, and asked, 
very slowly and distinctly, “Do I understand 
that my late kinsman has constituted his second 
son sole heir to his property, and that the name 
of the elder son does not even appear in the will 
to which we have been listening ?” 

Mr. Potter replied that that was so. 

“Oh, indeed!” said the old gentleman. 
indeed !” 

Sir Hector Buckle rose hastily, crossed the 
room, and sat down beside Brian, whom he patted 
on the shoulder. He'was goi:ig to say “ Never 
mind,” but reflected upon the utter imbecility of 
such an exhortation, and so held his tongue. 

Brian, after glancing at Gilbert, who stared 
straight before him, with no expression whatever 
upon his face, jumped up. “I think,” said he, 
“IT ought to tell youthat this will doesn’t really 
mean anything. My dear father made it hastily 
in consequence of a—a difference between us, 
for which I was entirely to blame. He thought 
better of it immediately afterward, and was upon 
the point of going up to London to revoke it 
when—when our misfortune happened.” 

To this no one made any rejoinder, and Brian 
was a-ittle chilled by the general silence. “I 
don’t know,” he went on, presently, “ how far 
strangers may be disposed to accept my word for 
the fact; but those who know me are not very 
likely to dishelieve me.” 

“My dear fellow, nobody disbelieves you,” Sir 
Hector Buckle said in his ear, “and I’m very glad 
to hear that my poor old friend altered his mind 
at the last. But unhappily he couldn’t alter his 
will, you see.” 

“It is the same thing,” Brian answered, with a 
slightly troubled look. “Gilbert knows what his 
intentions were ; he told us both.” 

These words, although uttered in a Jow voice, 
were audible all over the room; vet they elicited 
no response. Gilbert continued to stare inmpas 
sively at nothing; and by and-by the old gentleman 
who had refused to believe his ears in the first 
instance remarked, solemnly, “ A will is a will.” 

There was no gainsaying that statement: the 
voice of the Jaw, speaking through Mr. Potter, 
confirmed it by a murmur of “ Just so—just so ;” 
and then there was a general pushing back of 
chairs and consultation of watches. The persons 
assembled were anxious to get back to London 
by the afternoon express, and it was high time 
for them to start. They took leave of the bro- 
thers with countenances expressive of benevolent 
concern, and a strong desire to be off before any 
unseemly wrangle should occur. They were sor- 
rv for Brian, but their not unnatural impression 
was that he must have done something very queer 
to be so treated; they were scarcely convinced 
that Sir Brian had only been prevented by death 
from undoing what he had apparently been de- 
termined to do ten days back; and upon the 
whole they were inclined to echo the opinion of 
their self-constituted spokesman that a will is a 
will. 

Brian mechanically shook hands with each of 
them in turn, as they filed past him toward the 
door and made their eseape. Sir Hector Buckle 
retained his hand in a firm grasp for a moment, 
saying: “Keep a good heart, my lad, and drop 
me a line to the Senior when vou begin to see 
your way a little. If I can do anything to serve 
your father’s son, it will be done with real good- 
will; you may be sure of that.” 

“Thank you, Sir Hector,” Brian answered, a 
little wonderingly, for the situation was by no 
means clear to him as vet. 

When only Gilbert and Mr. Potter were left, 
he turned toward them, and opened hia lips as if 
to speak, but changing his mind, hastily left the 
room and the house. Outside it was damp and 
murky, with low mists stealing over the hill-tops, 
and darkness coming on fast, but there was a 
moist freshness in the air which was at least bet- 
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ter than the choking atmosphere of the closed | 


library. Brian filled his lungs with it, and strode 
on across the park until he reached a point whence 
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he could distinguish Kingscliff and the calm bay, 
with the Manor House in the foreground, looming 
large through the haze, The Manor House, as 
he realized all at once, was his property now; 
strictly speaking, it was the only property that he 
possessed. He stood still, and pushed his hat 
back from his forehead, trying tothink. That his 
father had intended him to be the heir was abso- 
lutely certain; could it be, then, that his brother 
intended to take advantage of the suddenness of 
their common loss to juggle him out of what was 
morally his right? He reddened with shame at 
himself for admitting such thoughts into his mind, 
yet what interpretation was he to put upon Gil- 
bert’s strange and ominous silence? Men of Bri- 
an’s age and character have immense difficulty 
in understanding the baser side of human nature, 
and in making excuses for its various manifesta- 
tions. They see the path of honor with young, 
unclouded eyes ; they are aware that knaves exist 
who stray from it, but they have not, perhaps, 
met a great many of them, and it is not without 
serious danger that they can be brought to the 
conviction that those whom they love may be 
guilty of dishonorable conduct. If that be so, 
they are apt to conclude, in their haste, this world 
is but little better than hell, and the only true 
wisdom is to believe in nobody. In later life 
one’s point of view changes. One grows accus- 
tomed to little acts of meanness which men and 
women of average probity are continually com- 
mitting; one discovers that the vast majority of 
mankind are forever deceiving themselves and 
others, some wilfully, some almost blamelessly. 
One’s own conscience, it may be, is not quite 
clear, and so toleration—or, as most of us prefer 
to call it, charity—becomes possible. 

Now as Brian stood there with his hands in 
his pockets, gazing out at the blurred prospect 
of eliff and sea, the devil was not far from his 
elbow; and perhaps some very witty persons 
might say that, under the circumstances, the ar- 
rival of an attorney upon the scene was in strict 
accordance with the fitness of things. But the 
witty persons would be wrong, for Mr. Potter 
was as honest a little lawyer as ever pocketed 
an easily earned thirteen and fourpence, and he 
had walked out now, at the risk of getting his 
feet wet and catching cold, with intentions which 
were not evil, but entirely good. 

He began in that half-soothing, half-chiding 
tone which he so often found it necessary to em- 
ploy in addressing his clients. ‘“ Now, my dear 
sir, what is the good of brooding? I grant. you 
that you have had a stroke of bad luck, shocking 
bad luck; but it must be faced—it must be 
faced. Things might be worse. There is this 
Manor House property, for instance. I really 
think—and you know that I am not given to 
offering hasty opinions about such matters—I 
really do think that, by exercising proper care 
and selling at the right moment, you might make 
it realize a sum which would at least render you 
independent. Now that'is something, isn’t it?” 

Brian turned to his comforter with a rather bit- 
ter smile. ‘* You don’t lose time, Mr. Potter,” 
said he. “My father has hardly been dead a 
week, and already you suggest that I should do 
the thing which of all others would have grieved 
him most.” 

“That is all very fine,” returned Mr. Potter; 
“but what do you propose to live upon, my young 
friend? Upon vour brother’s charity ?” 

The question stung Brian, as it was perhaps 
intended todo. “ Most certainly not,” he answer- 
ed, almost fiercely. Then, after a short pause: 
“Mr. Potter. vou heard what I said to them all 
just now. It was the simple truth. My father 
meant to cancel the will that you read; he told 
me so, and he told Gilbert so. Yet every one of 
you behaved as though that were to count for 
nothing. I don’t understand it, and I don’t be- 
lieve that Gilbert. would condescend to rob me. 
Tell me frankly: do you think that any honest 
man could do what you seem to assume that he 
will do 2” 

“When you put that question, do you address 
me in my capacity as a lawyer, or as a private 
individual 2” inquired My. Potter. 

“ Really,” answered Brian, impatiently, “I don’t 
see what the law has to say to the matter. The 
law doesn’t make a man honest or dishonest, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, pardon me; that is just what it does. 
As a private individual, I may fix my own stand- 
ard of honesty; the law, on the other hand, estab- 
lishes a standard for me. Supposing, for ex- 
ample, that you were foolish enough to bring an 
action against your brother for the recovery of 
the property which he now holds. You wouldn’t 
have the shadow of a case; you couldn’t even 
bring evidence in support of your allegation ; 
and the law would tell your brother that he left 
the court without a stain upon his character, I 
assure you that there are two kinds of honest 
men, if not more.” 

“That means that if Gifbert retained posses- 
sion of the property, be wouldn’t be an honest 
man in the ordinary acceptation of the term.” 

“J did not say that. I don’t know that he 
intends to retain possession of the property. 
Should he decide to do so, I must respectfully 
decline to be his judge. What I can tell you is 
that he has a clear legal title to it, that you have 
none, and, in short, that it could only pass into 
your hands by means of a deed of gift.” 

“Mr. Potter,” said Brian, “does he or does 
he not mean to take advantage of his legal 
title ?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. All he said to me 
was that he must take time to consider his posi- 
tion, which, in my opinion, was a very sensible 
speech to make. Come, come, my dear boy; 
your brother is not a Don Quixote; but he is a 
very decent sort of person, so far as I know— 
about as decent as they make them. Were I in 
your place, I should expect little and say less. 
If he makes up his mind to keep what he has 
got, he will be able to give you excellent reasons 











for his decision, you may be sure. 
ly can.” 

Brian took the old lawyer’s arm and broke into 
a laugh. ‘“ You are trying to be cynical and to 
prepare me for the worst,” said he, “ but, do you 
know, I think you are rather overdoing your part. 
I know very well that you think just as I do. 
I don’t really distrust Gilbert, and I’m sorry that 
I spoke as if I did. The truth is that he is a 
cautious fellow, and it wouldn’t be a bit like him 
to settle everything upon the spur of the moment, 
as I should. Come back into the house, and let 
us leave the subject alone until he introduces 
it.” 

“We can’t do better,” agreed Mr. Potter; but 
he thought to himself, “I hope to Heaven the 
subject won’t be introduced before I leave to-mor- 
row morning! This is a nice young man; but 
he hasn’t a scintilla of common-sense, and when 
he finds out, as he most assuredly will, that his 
brother is not going to make room for him, there 
will be a scene at which I should prefer not to 
be present.” 


They general- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GILBERT CONSIDERS HIS POSITION. 


WHEN a man has to decide upon an abstract 
question of right or wrong, justice or injustice, 
he is doubtless wise to claim a little time for con- 
sideration, and the outcome thereof is, upon the 
whole, rather more likely than not to be favora- 
ble to the interests of right and justice; bnt 
where self-interest has any share in the issue a 
decision can hardly be pronounced too soon. In 
such a case argument is dangerous, advocatus 
diaboli takes up strong ground; and if the debate 
results in a victory for justice at the expense of 
self, it may be safely concluded that the debater 
is no very ordinary mortal.’ Of this, Mr. Potter, 
a man of wide experience, was well aware; and 
although he had been pleased to applaud Gilbert’s 
cautious words, he was fully persuaded, the mo- 
ment that he heard them, that the question was 
already as good as settled. 

Such, however, was by no means Gilbert’s own 
belief. He did not at the outset feel at all cer- 
tain that he could keep both Beckton and his 
self-respect, and he was exceedingly unwilling to 
part with either. Therefore when he retired for 
the night, and seated himself before the fire which 
he had ordered to be lighted-in his bedroom, he 
set to work to see whether a calm survey of all 
the circumstances might not justify him in doing 
as he wished. It was honest of him to admit to 
himself what his wishes were; but unfortunately 
his honesty did not get much beyond that initial 
stage. First he took the chapter of general de- 
sirability, and had very little hesitation about 
scoring one for himself there. No impartial per- 
son, acquainted with himself and with his brother, 
could doubt which of them would make the bet- 
ter squire. Of his brother’s business capacities 
he had the lowest possible opinion. That Brian, 
if put in possession of Beckton, would be involved 
in a maze of difficulties before two years were 
out was next door to a certainty; whereas he 
himself had ideas with regard to the estate 
which, to be sure, were not those of his father, 
but which were none the worse for that, and 
which, should they ever be carried into execu- 
tion, would prove of unquestionable benefit to 
quite a large number of deserving persons. Next 
he asked himself, candidly and disinterestedly, 
whether it would indeed be for Brian’s own good 
that he should be placed in a position for which he 
was manifestly unfit. Now how can it be for any 
man’s good that he should be placed in a position 
for which he is unfit? The question will hardly 
bear discussion. No; fora man of Brian’s dreamy, 
indolent nature and desultory musical tastes it was 
surely better far that he should be relieved from 
the worries and responsibilities of every-day life, 
placed upon an allowance—a handsome allow- 
ance-—by a kindly younger-elder brother, and 
made welcome either to go on living in his old 
home, or, should he prefer it, to settle down in 
the Manor House, which was now his own, How- 
ever, in view of certain contingencies, it would 
perhaps be a wiser plan that he should sell the 
Manor House, and Gilbert resolved that he would 
pay him a good price for it. 

It will be perceived that the mind of this dis- 
passionate reasoner was pretty well made up 
when he got as far as that; but he did not think 
so. On the contrary, he unflinchingly faced a 
third question, that, namely, of the true wishes 
of the testator, whose will had been made known 
some hours before; and really this was rather a 
hard nut to crack. Nevertheless, he managed to 
crack it without quite breaking his teeth. He 
persuaded himself that it was open to very seri- 
ous doubt whether, if his father had lived, that 
will would ever have been revoked at all. A 
man who turns his back upon himself twice in a 
week may very well do so three times in a fort- 
night, and if poor Sir Brian’s reasons for disin- 
heriting his elder son in the first instance had 
seemed a trifle inadequate, his reasons for rein- 
stating him had undoubtedly been even more so. 
It was hardly too much to assume that a little 
further thought, a little more consideration of 
future probabilities, would have led to the main- 
tenance of the status quo. 

This closed Gilbert’s soliloquy, which in truth 
had lasted somewhat too long for enjoyment. 
He meant to keep Beckton; he told himself also 
that he would be able to keep his self-respect. 
But, fortunately or unfortunately, it is not by 
means of casuistry that that intangible posses- 
sion is to be grasped, and, for all his dialectic 
skill, the new owner of Beckton and its appur- 
tenances went down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing looking and feeling very much like a dog with 
his tail between his legs. 

He disposed of that meal with such appetite 
as he could command, which was not much, and, 
Brian having retired, requested Mr. Potter, who 
was to leave for London presently, to give him a 








few minutes in the library. 
saw the ghost of a demure, satirical smile upon: 
the lips of the lawyer as he complied, and this 
made him inwardly determine that he wonld tol- 
erate no liberties from Mr. Potter. Taking up his 
stand upon the hearth-rug, he proceeded straight 
to the point. 

“T-wish you to know,” said he, “that, after 
giving the matter careful thought, I have con- 
cluded that I ought not to set aside my father’s 
will in deference to any supposed change of in- 
tention on his part.” 

“T was sure you would arrive at that con-- 
clusion,” remarked Mr. Potter, blandly. 

Gilbert frowned. ‘TI hardly see,” returned he, . 
with some sharpness of intonation, “how you can 
have been sure of what was so full of doubt to: 
me; but probably you have very great presci- 
ence. I have decided in the sense that I have 
named for reasons which seem to me sufficient, . 
but which it is perhaps hardly necessary that I) 
should enumerate.” 

“Quite unnecessary,” agreed Mr. Potter, more 
blandly than ever. ‘“ You have, as you say, de- 
cided, and that is all that your lawyer—if I am 
to have the privilege of so calling myself—re- 
quires to be told. There are a few matters of 
business connected with the estate which you 
may like to go into with me before I leave.” 

“ Presently, Mr. Potter, I shall be glad to do 
so, but first I should like to ask your opinion, as 
a friend, about Brian, and what is to become of 
him. I am most anxious—” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Segrave,” interrupted Mr. 
Potter. ‘Business is business, and it will give 
me much satisfaction to continue to act as your 
family lawyer, and to serve you to the best of my 
humble ability, but as for my private friendship, 
that is what I have never been accustomed to 
bestow in a hurry, and I trust that so reasonable 
a man as you are will not be offended with me 
for saying that you don’t possess it as yet.” 

Gilbert started and reddened. “I accept the 
rebuke,” said he. “I gather—and I am sorry 
for it—that you disapprove of my action with re- 
gard to my brother. I suppose I must be pre- 
pared for some disapproval, and I shall certainly 
make no attempt to lessen it. I was about to 
mention that I propose to provide for Brian as 
liberally as my means will allow me.” 

“ As vour lawver,” replied Mr. Potter, “T shall 
he very happy to tell you, if you do not know, ex- 
actly what your means are.” 

“Tf you please,” said Gilbert, raging inwardly, 
but preserving a calm exterior ; 

The conversation which followed was exceed- 
ingly unpleasant to him—unpleasant not so much 
because he found that the Beckton rent-roll was 
a good deal less than he had always imagined it 
to be, as because Mr. Potter, while answering ques- 
tions and giving information quite politely, and 
even deferentially, continued to make it as clear 
as could be that his client did not stand high in 
his esteem. 

“T see,” said Gilbert, at the close of the inter- 
view, “that I shall have to live carefully, and I 
am afraid it will hardly be in my power to make 
Brian as large an allowance as I should wish.” 

“ Possibly,” remarked the lawyer, “vou may 
not have to make him an allowance at all. Pos- 
sibly he will decline to accept any from you.” 

“As he possesses absolutely nothing in the 
world except an empty house, a grand piano, and 
his clothes, I take it that he will be compelled 
to do so,” returned Gilbert, with a little display 
of temper. 

To this. Mr. Potter made no rejoinder, and 
shortly afterward took his leave, begging Gilbert 
to say good-by to Brian for him. His host was 
unfeignedly glad to get rid of him, and le was 
not less glad to get away. 

To most people the ordeal which Gilbert had 
now to face would have seemed infinitely more 
formidable than that through which he had just 
passed; but it did not so present itself to his 
mind. He had a good-humored, affectionate con- 
tempt for his brother; he knew that Brian’s 
way was to accept accoinplished facts, and he by 
no means despaired of convincing him that things 
were best as they were, though, of course, there 
might be an awkward moment at the outset, So 
he repaired to the sanctum before alluded to, and 
there found the object of his search, seated at 
the piano, pipe in mouth, and trying over sundry 
variations of a composition of his own. i 

Brian looked up and said: “ One ought to be 
taught counterpoint as a boy. The nuisance of 
technicalities is that unless they have become a 
second nature, by the time one reaches man’s es- 
tate one gets impatient and forgetful of them. I 
shall have to tear up this score.” , 

“T don’t know what counterpoint is, but ’'m 
glad to see you at the piano again,” answered 
Gilbert. ‘Depend upon it, there is nothing like 
having regular occupations to fall back upon 
when one is in trouble.” 

Brian rose, sighed, and walked slowly toward 
the fireplace. “ Yes,” said he, “that’s the stock 
consolation, isn’t it? All consolation amounts to 
advice to forget your trouble as soon as you can.” 

“Well, there might be worse advice,” Gilbert 
observed. He was silent for a moment, then 
laying his hand on his brother’s shoulder, “I’m 
afraid this matter of my father’s will is some- 
thing of a trouble to vou too, old man,” said he. 

“How do you mean ?” asked Brian, quickly. 

“T mean that every one—even you, who are 
about as indifferent to this world’s goods as any- 
body I ever met—must-rather dislike the sensa- 
tion of being passed over in favor of his junior. 
However, in the present instance there are eom- 
pensations, and—” 

“Gilbert,” exclaimed Brian, “you can’t be go- 
ing to play this dirty trick! I,won’t believe it of 
you.” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders and spread ont 
his hands with the air of a patient man prepared 
to bear with human unreasonableness. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “will you for one 
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moment try to place yourself in my position? Do 
you suppose by any chance that this inheritance 
will bring me wealth, or ease, or any other par- 
ticularly pleasant thing? Don’t you see that it 
condemns me to obscurity, and deprives me of a 
career in which I might fairly have hoped to gain 
money and distinction? And can’t you under- 
stand that I should scareely have accepted it from 
anything except a sense of—of duty ?” 

It was a pity that the last word should have 
stuck in his throat, but that he could not help. 
By-and-by, as Brian only looked wonderingly at 
him without saying a word, he resumed : 

“T have thought it all out, and Iam persuaded 
that I ought not to make any change in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. What our father’s real 
wishes were we can never know now—” 

“ But we do know,” interrupted Brian. 
know them as well as I do.” 

“Exactly so, my dear fellow; just about as 
well. The fact of the matter is that he himself 
did not know them. One day he wished one 
thing, the next something else. It seems to me 
that he was less under the influence of impulse 
and excitement when he made that will than he 
was afterward; and I fancy that if he had lived 
he would have maintained it. Naturally he did 
not like to disinherit you, and naturally you do 
not like to be disinherited ; but in his calmer mo- 
ments he saw that you were not fitted to manage 
a property which requires constant and careful 
looking after, and really, my dear Brian, I don’t 
think it is any disparagement of you to say that 
he was right.” 

Brian took two steps forward and stood look- 
ing straight into his brother's eyes, who, to his 
chagrin, found himself unable to return that 
steady gaze. 

“Gilbert,” said he, “do vou know you make 
me feel sick. You can’t really suppose that you 
deceive me by talking like that. I would a great 
deal rather have heard you say that you wanted 
the place, and that, as the law had given it to 
you, you meant to hold on to it.” 

“| will not quarrel with vou, Brian, 
spect for our father’s memory—” began Gilbert, 

“ For Heaven's sake,” interrupted his brother, 
“let our father’s memory alone! I never knew 
you take up this canting tone before, and I hope 
you'll never do it with me again. I wish you 
would go away! I don’t want to say anything 
more to you at present,” 

**A good deal more will have to be said, how- 
ever,” returned Gilbert, flushing slightly; “ but 
of course there is no hurry. Perhaps when we 
next meet you may be in a rather less unfair and 
unjust temper, and perhaps you will then conde- 
scend to listen to the plans which I have been 
thinking of for your own future. You will most 
likely find that vou will have more ready money 
to spend than I shall; for I need hardly say that 
I recognize your claim to be provided for.” 

Thereupon he retired, taking with him a most 
uncomfortable sensation of having been kicked 
out of the room. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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OTTER HUNTING. 


See illustration on double page. 


‘THE phase of sport represented in our illus- 

tration is one which is not much known, 
and which is not likely ever to be fashionable, 
for the animal is scarce, at least in the British 
Isles, and the pursuit of him involves not only a 
good deal of rough walking, but wading waist- 
deep through pools and shallows, over rolling 
stones and slippery bowlders, he having hidden in 
the brownish waters. The fish-eating propensi- 
ties of the otter have caused every fisherman to 
wage war, fair or foul, against him, and now it 
is only in the secluded and remote hills and glens 
of the north of England or North Wales, in the 
mountain streamlets, lurking down between their 
banks shaded by alder, that the Lutra vulgaris 
can still be found. In appearance the otter looks 
like a gigantic rat, say about twenty pounds in 
weight, and three feet and a half in length, of 
which two feet belong to the body and one and 
a half to his caudal appendage, which it is her- 
esy to call a tail, and orthodoxy to call a ‘ pot- 
ter.” His coat is very fine and silky, his feet 
are webbed, and of course he swims admirably. 
His dwelling and nursery is a hole in the bank, 
often beneath the exposed roots of a tree. Wher- 
ever the otter makes his nest, the fish disappear 
for miles, for he prowls up.and down stream dil- 
igently. The dogs used in the pursuit of the 
otter are large, shaggy hounds, more powerful 
than the fox-hound, and usually two or three ter 
riers are taken along for use if the otter takes 
refuge in his burrow. There are few packs of 
such dogs now in existence. We remember, how- 
ever, right well the hounds of Mr. Lomax, of Clay- 
ton, who used occasionally to take them into 
Wales, and hunt the tributaries of the Clwyd, 
near St. Asaph. The scenery on the Voryd is 
exactly like that in the engraving—a rushing 
stream, rugged banks, and a mill not far off. 
But the chase is always directed up-stream, and 
dogs and men have to scramble as best they may 
up the bed of the torrents. As a rule, the water 
is not deep, but the channel thereof is decidedly 
uneven and deceitful, so that the unexperienced 
stranger who boldly steps out,.in the conviction 
that at the worst he will not be wet above the 
knees, suddenly finds himself in a hole consider- 
ably above his waist. The stones, too, are’ slip- 
pery and apt to roll, the stream runs with vary- 
ing velocities, and often a total immersion results 
from a false step. As the sportsmen advance up 
the stream every eye is alert to detect a bubble 
on the water, or the nose of the otter as he’ rises 
to breathe. When he is seen, a rush is made, 
but he dives, with a dog or two after him, to re- 
appear still higher up. When seized by the dogs, 
he fights with desperation, and his hide is so tough 
as to be almost impenetrable to the teeth of the 





hound. Like every other sport, otter hunting has 
its votaries who despise all other forms, and who 
think walking half a day waist-deep in water, and 
eoming home a “ moist, damp, unpleasant body,” 
is the supremest enjoyment. In this respect, 
it is no worse than fishing. A little of it, how- 
ever, goes a long way. The story is told that 
the famous Lord Chesterfield distinguished him- 
self in the hunting field on one occasion, when 
politeness to his host seemed to require his pre- 
sence.. He was complimented on his riding, and 
pressed to join the hunt next day. His lordship 
raised his evebrows, and with an air of surprise 
asked, “ Does anybody do so twice?” 
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Spring and Summer Tailor Suits. 


7 E give illustrations on the front page of 
tailor gowns and coats for spring and sum- 
mer from models furnished by the courtesy of 
the Messrs. Redfern. The sailor jacket is a 
jaunty wrap to be worn in the summer over any 
dress either .of wool or muslin, Excellent de- 
signs for stout figures are also given in this pic- 
ture, 

Fig. 1.—This spring suit is made of blue-gray 
faced cloth of very light weight. The founda- 
tion skirt has a pleating of cloth around the 
foot, and is covered elsewhere by a very full 
over-skirt, put in full next the belt and falling 
in a hollow box pleat on each side very near the 
front. A plain single-breasted postilion basque 
is added for the house. The coat for the street 
is of the same blue-gray shade, but of heavier 
cloth than that of the dress. It has dark sap- 
phire blue velvet revers with velvet collar and 
cuffs. The Breton vest in oval shape is braided 
with blue, and there is light braiding on the 
sleeves. Gray straw hat, with rows of blue velvet 
around the crown, a blue rosette on one side, and 
blue binding on the brim, 

Fig. 2.—This sailor suit is made of navy blue 
Isle of Wight serge. The kilt skirt is laid in 
wide pleats, and has no drapery. The sailor 
blouse-waist worn with it has a sailor collar, 
plastron, and cuffs of blue and white (or dull red 
and white) striped stockinet or flannel. The 
double-breasted sailor jacket is loose and straighit 
in front, with a fitted back, and has brass buttons 
with anchors.on them. Blue straw. sailor har, 
with white straw inside the brim and wide rib- 
bon band. 

Fig. 3.—This stylish tailor gown of fawn-col- 
ored cloth is especially designed for stout figures 
that do not require crosswise drapery. The skirt 
has plain panel sides lined with apple-green Ben- 
galine or other silk, and these meet in the front 
at top over a braided panel done in green and 
fawn shades. Square side pockets of the cloth 
braided. Sometimes fine pleats are used instead 
of the braided front panel. The back is in 
lengthwise full pleats with Arab folds at the top. 
The short pointed basque has a revers on one side 
of the front and a row of braiding up the other 
side. Braided sleeves. Black straw hat, with 
fawn and green ribbon bows tied over the top of 
the crown. 

Fig. 4.—This dress is of very dark green vi- 
gogne, braided with black and green cord. . The 
skirt is plain in front, pleated on the sides, and 
has jabot drapery in the back. Rows of cord- 
work in fern designs are up each pleat of the 
skirt. The Norfolk belted bodice has three 
braided pleats in front and back, with a notched 
collar opehing over a braided chemisette. Braid- 
ed caps and bands on the sleeves. Black straw 
hat, with green loops of ribbon in front. 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 4 
By JULIET CORSON, 
LXVI. 
4 oor are many ways in which an intelligent 
girl can promote economy in the kitchen. 
She will go far toward doing this if she will prac- 
tise the suggestions given throughout this series 
of articles, and if she will carry out those which 
follow. The careless use of different utensils 
and mechanical appliances of work is a source of 
great expense to the house-keeper; the helpful 
girl will try to make such things last as long as 
possible. Take, for instance, the use of brooms; 
brooms which are hung up keep their first shape 
better and sweep more evenly than those left 
standing; if they are dipped in warm water ev- 
ery day, they will last longer than if left dry. 
When a broom is worn unevenly, soak it in warm 
water for a half-hour, tie-the stalks, if they have 
broken apart, and trim the bottom even with large 
sharp scissors. If very much worn, soak and trim 
the broom, shorten the handle, and use it for a 
hearth broom. While sweeping keep a pail of 
warm Water near, frequently dip the broom in it 
and shake off the water, changing it as it be- 
comes soiled; the wet broom wears the carpet 
less than a dry one, and the dampness keeps the 
dust from flying. To clean ordinary spots from 
a carpet, have a pail of warm water containing a 
tablespoonful of ammonia, or some soapsuds, and 
another of clean water, a large piece of flannel, 
and half a dozen dry cloths that do not shed lint : 
first wet the flannel in the soapsuds and wring 
it nearly dry, then quickly rub about half a square 
yard of the carpet with it, rinse the flannel in thes 
clear water, and again wring it out, and rub the 
carpet with it, and then with the dry cloths rub 
the wet spot on the carpet until it is dry, As 
soon as a cloth becomes wet hang it in the air to 
dry; change the water as often as it becomes 
soiled ; work quickly, so that the’carpet may not 
become wet. If the carpet is much spotted, use 
instead of the soapsuds a quart of fresh ox-gall 
in three quarts of warm water. If there are 
grease spots on the carpet, remove them before 
washing it, either with some reliable grease-ex- 
tractor, or by using flour as fuller’s-earth is used 
in cleaning woollen goods ; if the flour is thickly 
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spread upon the grease spot and allowed to re- 
main for several days, it will usually eradicate 
the stain ; sometimes several applications of flour 
are required, 

In choosing a dining-room carpet, it should be 
remembered that small figures and medium light 
colors show dust less than dark, solid colors. 
Painted, oiled, and parquet floors, linoleam and 
oil-cloth, are injured by scrubbing; wipe them 
with a cloth wet in borax-water and then with a 
dry one; milk on a cloth gives a good appearance 
to oil-cloth. Wash matting with warm water 
containing a pint of salt to a gallon of water, 
and quickly rub it with a clean, dry cloth. Wash 
cane-seat chairs with ammonia and water, or 
with hot water, soap, and sponge; if the cane is 
stretched out of shape, thoroughly saturate it un- 
derneath. To clean the walls of the dining-room 
tie a large soft cloth over a broom and rub the 
walls with it, renewing the cloth as it becomes 
soiled ; if the walls are papered, rub them in even 
downward strokes with a loaf of stale bread cut 
through the centre to expose the largest surface 
of crumb. -If there are any vermin in the floor 
or base-board crevices, saturate them with strong- 
ly salted water or with alum dissolved in water, 
a pound to a quart. Do not use soap in cleaning 
marble mantels, tables, ete., but wash them with 
ammonia and clean water—enough ammonia to 
make the water feel smooth. Before beginning 
to clean the dining-room, cover all the small orna- 
ments with clean dusters, and dust the furniture, 
and either cover it or set it out of the room. 
Plain substantial furniture is best for the dining- 
room; but where carved wood is used it must be 
frequently dusted with a brush made of soft 
bristles, and rubbed with a soft, clean cloth; a 
very few drops of ammonia in water lightly 
rubbed with a soft cloth on spots will remove 
them, but it must be cautiously used, because it 
takes off the varnish if freely applied. After 
lightly passing the wet cloth over the spots, let 
them dry, aud then polish them with a soft dry 
cloth. Upholstered furniture should be beaten 
with a light cane or a furniture-beater of rattan, 
and then dusted, 

Ammonia should not be used in the evening, 
or near a fire, or the bottle left uncorked, be- 
cause in its way it is dangerous; its volatile 
character makes the escape of an inflammable 
gas possible; the fumes should not be breathed, 
and on no account should a particle of it be 
swallowed. Remember, then, to have the bottle 
uncorked only long enough to pour out the-re- 
quired quantity. Use a rubber cork in,the bot- 
tle. Like kerosene, it is a bad master. Too 
much care cannot be taken in using kerosene, 
The best quality will not ignite by contact with 
flame, but it gives off a gas or vapor that ex- 
plodes and sets fire to everything it touches. 
The flames from kerosene cannot be extinguish- 
ed with water, but flour thrown profusely upon 
them will smother them, or a large wooilen rug 
or cloth will help stifle them. When kerosene 
is used for lighting, the lamps should be trimmed 
early in the day. Keep all the apparatus on an 
old tray, and never use the rags, brushes, or scis- 
sors for any other purpose than trimming the 
lamps. Lamp chimneys will not break easily if 
they have been put over the fire in a pan of cold 
water, with cloth between them to prevent break- 
ing, and boiled for a half-hour or longer. Let 
them cool in the water. 

Some house-keepers soak the lamp-wicks in 
vinegar, and then dry them. If a wick does not 
move easily in the holder, draw out one or two 
threads from one side. The wick should be as 
large a one as the holder will-receive. Do not 
cut it after the first trimming to make it even, 
but pinch off the burned portion every day with 
a cloth. The best wicks are soft and 
loose. If lamps or burners become sticky or 
clogged with dust, boil them in soda-water, tak 
ing care not to use it on gilt metal. Metal lamps 
are safer than those made of china or glass; no 
opening is needed save the one which receives 
the wick-holder; the lamp can be filled through 
that. Do not fill lamps to the top, and do not 
burn them until they are entirely empty, for fear 
of an explosion. Do not keep them on the chim 
ney-piece or in a very warm place, lest the gas 
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expand with heat, and thus cause explosion. Do 
not carry a lighted lamp from a warm room into 
a cold one without turning the wick low. Do 


not bring the lamps or oil suddenly from a eold 
room to a warm one; a gradual change of tem- 
perature will render less likely expansion of the 
explosive gas. In lighting and extinguishing 
lamps turn the wicks up or down gradually to 
avoid exposing the chimney to a sudden change 
of temperature. 

It seems superfluous to say that the utmost 
neatness should attend the filling and trimming 
of lamps, and that the cloths used about them 
should frequently be washed and dried. When 
oil stoves are used the same care should be ex- 
ercised, because there is always danger that the 
gas generated from the oil by heat may ex- 
plode.. Naphtha is a very dangerous fuel, for 
the same reason. 

In the matter of fuel, a servant can save or 
waste with equal facility, either using it unneces- 
sarily when but little heat is required, or saving it 
in many ways. When wood is used, the ashes should 
be saved to use in making lye, and in the country 
as a fertilizer. In cities the question resolves it- 
self into the treatment of hard and soft coal and 
coke; the latter two leave but little residue save 
ashes, but the hard coals usually yield many cin- 
ders if sifted after burning; cinders are excellent 
fuel for kindling, and when a hot fire is required 
resembling coke in their action; the latter is an 
excellent fuel when an intense heat is called 
for, but unless mixed with coal, coke burns out 
very soon, necessitating frequent replenishing. 
When clinkers form in the fire grate, burn a few 
oyster shells to loosen them, and reject them 
in sifting. If there is a proper sifter that fits 
over a barrelor box, it is but little trouble to 
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sift cinders; they should have water. thrown 
upon them before they are burned. When a hot 
fire is not needed, fuel can be saved by closing 
the draughts and partly opening the top front 
door of the or the 
coals closely together. To revive the fire rake it 
fuel lightly upon it, and open the 
When 


cooking, do not take off the covers of the stove 


stove range, and pressing 
clear, throw 
draughts after closing the upper door 


if it can be avoided, as it usually can with flat 
bottomed utensils. ; 

A painful burn is often received during kitchen 
work. Without making any other application, 
break an egg, cover the burn with several coat 
ings of the raw white, allowing each one to dry 
before putting on another; as often as the film 
of egg becomes loosened, renew it ; | 
ing the burn free from the air and contact 
any substance, it will heal quickly, and no wray 
pings are needed 


by thus keep- 


with 


The careful use of cooking utensils is an eco- 
nomical item. When they have been used, fill 
them with water and boil a small lump of soda 
in them; to clean them thoroughly, boil them 
with soda in a wash-boiler, and do not injure 
them by scraping or rubbing with any metallic 
article. Do not use good knives around the stove, 
Do not 
throw away soiled rags, unless thev are worn out : 


because the heat destroys their temper. 


wash them to use as dusters or scrubbing cloths, 
Be very careful not to break dishes and glasses, 

A careful maid can materially second her mis- 
tress’s efforts to be economical by using all re- 
mains of food. A few wavs are indicated here. 
When too small a quantity of meat, fish, game, 
or poultry is left to make a large dish, cnt it in 
small even pieces, put it into a jar, and cover it 
when it 
Bits of ham 
may be grated or chopped very fine for sand- 
wiches or omelets, or 
a relish, 


with vinegar sealded with whole spices ; 
is cold, it can be used as a relish. 
very highly seasoned as 
When there is no other use for broth, 
thicken it with an ounce of gelatine to each pint, 
and clarify it like the aspic jelly described in the 
recipe for boned turkey, to use with cold meat. 
When part of a jar of preserves or canned fruit 
is likely to spoil, boil the fruit and syrup with an 
equal quantity of vine gar, and so make sweet 


pickles. Grate the dry rind of cheese for mac- 
aroni. To keep cheese from dryu ye, Wrap it in 
a cloth wet in sherry or any white wine; when a 
pineapple, Edam, or other fine cheese is partly 
scooped out, pour sherry into it to improve t 

flavor and preserve it. If milk sours suddenly, 


drain off the whey and serve the bonny-clabber 


with brown sugar and nutmeg, very cold, as a 


breakfast dish; or scald it until the curd sets 


and then drain it dry on a cloth laid in a sieve 
and season it with salt to make cottage or pot 


cheese. These are but few of the ways in which 


waste of food can be avoided. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Op Sunsceiser.—Don't attempt more than three 

dresses each for yourself and daughter on your jour- 
ney, as you are in light mourning. Get a wool travel- 
ling dress all black or gray, with a jacket of the same 
to add when you reach a colder climate. Then havea 
fine black Henrietta cloth with jet trimmings for your- 
self, and a tailor Cheviot suit for your daughter. For 
your house dress have black silk for each, with jet for 
yourself, and combined with white and black striped 
silk for your danghter. An ulster of checked Cheviot 
for your daughter, and of stripes or all gray for you, 
will be useful in travelling A soft felt round hat will 
answer for your daughter on the steamer, with hoods 
tor you both, A flannel wrapper is also necessary for a 
long sea-voyage. 
" iet pale bine velvet for the front of your 
brocade dress. Use point d’esprit in your open-neck- 
ed dress, Get light brocade tor the front of your vel- 
vet dresa, Use putural flowers for a tonch of color on 
your white dress. The gauze fans or those of feathers 
are used for full dress, Lace and finely embroidered 
handkerchiefs are carried in the pocket. Get a black 
lace costume, and have a black or heliotrope corsage 
for it. A cashmere dress of heliotrope or pale violet 
shades, or one of tan brown ottoman silk and velvet, ig 
probably what you want. 

Atva.—Nune’ veiling is more suitable for you, but 
you can also use gren adine and lustreless surah with 
crape. No formal visiting is undertaken for a year by 
those in deep mourning dress with which crape is 
worn 

A. H. k or one of different checks 
to go with the plaid you now have, using the larger 





Get striped s 


plaid for the lower skirt. See New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XX., for combinations of checks 
with plaids. 

A Baurimore Reaprr.—Should regrets or accept- 
ances, 28 Lhe Case lay be, be sent in re ply to lnvita- 


tions to teas or to any other entertainment, when the 
card of invitation no request that you 
“RS. V.P.,” is your question. No answer need be 
made to invitations fo teas, weddings, or recéptions 





contains 


but always answer a dinner invitation, or one to lunch, 

whether the request tor ap answer is uided or not, 
Harriv.—In mourning, black-edyved paper is used, 

visiting cards are put in black, and used for visiting, 


sent in envelops, ete. : why not ? I 
should be recognized as soon as you feel able to an- 
swer them. If not able to answer them, send a card. 
As for breakfast fruit plates, use your common set, 
and doilies should be put under the flnger-bowls. If 
they are common fringed damask, they are used to 
wipe the fingers; if they are 
are not used 


tters of condvolerce 


highly ornamental, they 


lona.—We should advise the young lady to have no 
more correspondence with the silent young man 
Neusir.—There can be no impropriety in the young 


married pair giving a reception at their own house, 
having been married at the house of the parents, but 
it would be unusaal, The whole situation is so new 
that we do not know what to say. It is not custom- 
ary to ask for a reply to reception invitations, 
InrorMaTion.—If you vive a tea for your friend, of 
conrse you both receive; you present your friend, 
People do not leave a card at an evening reception, 








but at an afternoon tea it would be proper. We 
should suppose all well-bred people would say “* good- 
morning” or “ good-evening” to their hostess, The 


book on etiquette you wish is called Manners and So- 
cial Usages. It is well to enclose your friend’s card 
with yours, if you wish to introduce her; put both ina 
small envelop. 

B. G.—There is no law as to whom a gentleman 
should dance with first; he must determine. 

A Sunsorinvr.—After being invited toachurch 
ding you are bound to call or to send your card, 
invitation is equivalent to a call. 

M. C, E.—If the soup is put on the table, the hostess 
geuerally serves it, but it is better to have the waiter 
serve it from a side-table, 

Sussoriser.—It is proper to leave one’s card in the 
hall at an afternoon reception or tea, or to call and 
leave it afterward if one cannot go. But this does 
not oblige the hostess to make the next call. It 
obliges you to invite her in turn, 
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The 
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99 DARK STREET.’ 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Lazarus 
Lonpon,” “Tue Man Sur Caren For,” 
“Litrte Kate Kixsy,” eto., ETO, 
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CHAPTER II.—{ Continued.) 
BREYMOUTH THEATRE. 


WOKE up that afternoon with no more out- 

of-the-way intention than that of going to the 
Prince’s Theatre at Breymouth that evening—a 
fixed intention, which seemed to my foggy mind 
approximate to an invisible command. I had 
gone to sleep perfectly assured that I should 
wait till the fourth with exemplary patience to 
see Mr. Noah Nash, and I woke up fidgety and 
feverish, and with a strong regret that I had not 
asked him what time the doors of the theatre 
opened, so that I might get there in good time 
this very night, and be fortunate enough: to se- 
cure the best seat in the house. Nothing unac- 
countable, nothing verging on the supernatural, 
in this—merely the fancy of a crochety being 
close on convalescence, who wanted his own way 
and was of a contrary turn, as Nanny Mather- 
way, my house-keeper, would have put it. She 
had always considered me a contrary boy, and to 
the last day of her life that was her verdict upon 
me, and accounted satisfactorily for all my little 
eccentricities. , 

When Mrs. Higginson was setting the tea- 
things at five o’clock to the minute, I asked her 
where the Prince’s Theatre was situated: in my 
occasional rambles about the town I had not 
come across it. It was, as I had surmised, hid- 
den away down one of the numerous back streets 
for which Breymouth was remarkable. 

“Tt’s down a turning in Quay Street, sir— 
quite a quarter of an hour’s walk from here, if 
it’s a blessed minit’s.” 

“Do you know what time the performance 
begins ?” 

** Seven o’clock—when it begins at all, that is.” 

“What do you mean by that? Does it not 
always begin ?” 

“Lor’, no, sir. Yesterday me and Higginson 
had a nice traipse to the other side of the town 
fur nothing. Higginson is fond of the theayter 
when business is slack—too fond, though I say 
it myself. And the gas company had been and 
cut the gas off, sir—though they put up outside, 
that in consequence of an accident to the lighting 
arrangements there would be no performance till 
to-night. Accident indeed, when they could not 
pay the gas bill!” 

“ Perhaps they will not play to-night ?” 

“Very likely; but they’ve got their new prog- 
grums out in the shop windows, as bold as brass 
agin.” 

~ fhe gas bill is settled, I hope.” 

“I’m sure I hope so, sir,” she said, taking the 
cue from me, like a sensible landlady as she was, 
“T find no fault with them; they works hard, 
goodness knows, at their rigmarole nonsense ; 
and Mr. Nash is a funny one, and no mistake. 
My old man sits and laughs at him till I’m afeard 
he’ll bust a wessel in his head. But then it’s a 
change to catching fish on a winter’s night, out 
there,” she said, with a jerk of the thumb turned 
to the window. 

“Yes; a strong contrast that.” 

“ And that’s what makes Higginson laugh so 
much, I dare say. But you ain’t never thinking 
of going there to-night, sir?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“On such a night as it is?” 

“What's the matter with the night, Mrs. Hig- 
ginson ?” 

“Oh, it’s coming up sharp. Haven't you heard 
the wind and the rain? The fishing-boats ain’t 
a-going out—not one on’em. I wouldn't stir if 
I was you. I wouldn't indeed, Mr. Lissamer.” 

I walked to the window and peered forth. Yes, 
the sleet was out and about again; there was no- 
thing but desolation in the shadows ; the sea was 
high and angry; the wind shrieked like a child; 
the pavement below me, the seats on the parade 
across the road, the iron railing which skirted 
the parade, were all shining with the wet. Yes, 
it was the beginning of a rough night. There 
was very little doubt of it. 

“Should it keep on like this, get Higginson to 
find a fly for me a few minutes before seven,” 
were my instructions here. 

“TI don’t think he'll be able. 
at the station afore nine.” 

“ Let him try, at all events. 

“Very well, sir.” , 

Mrs. Higginson departed, leaving me to myself 
and my bachelor tea, and to my firm determina- 
tion to proceed to the Prince’s Theatre at all haz- 
ards. There was no hesitation in my mind upon 
this matter. I was thorough. 

At a quarter to seven my landlady reappeared 
with the information that Higginson had been 
everywhere and couldn’t find a fly in the town, 
or at the railway station. Should he go to the 
Royal Hotel and order a fly especially for me? 
That meant a serious item of expenditure, I was 
afraid, and I said “ No” peremptorily to this last 
suggestion. 

* | will walk,” I said, taking up my ulster from 
a chair on which it had been lying, and thrusting 
myself into it as rapidly as possible; “and if the 
performances are punctual, I have not any time 
to spare.” 

“You'll never venture out to-night, sir.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“It’s not fit for a cat to be out,” said Mrs. Hig- 
ginson, “and you’re not used to night air, and 
rain and wind, I’m sure. I wouldn’t, sir—in your 
state of health too.” 

There is nothing more aggravating to a con- 
valescent—to a man who has been ill, and thinks 
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he has pulled round—than to be lectured upon 
his delicate condition, and to be told he must be 
careful, I knew this from experience of my pa- 
tients; but experience had taught me nothing in 
my own case. From one’s own stand-point the 
lookout is so different. 

“TI don’t know what you mean by my state of 
health, Mrs. Higginson,” I said, testily ; “I don’t 
fancy there is much the matter with me, if you 
do.” 

“You're coming round wonderful, Mr. Lissa- 
mer,” she said, with a persistency of argument 
that reminded me so much of Nan Matherway 
at home that I thought I must be in her corpo- 
real presence, “and that’s where it’s such a pity 
to go and throw yourself back just for the sake 
of a little trumpery play-acting.” 

“ Mrs. Higginson, I’m going to the theatre ; and 
I'll take the key, if you please, so that you need 
not sit up.” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Lissamer, just as if me 
and Higginson could close a hi, knowin’ you were 
out-o’-doors and a-flyin’—if an old woman may 
take the liberty of a-sayin’ so—in the face of 
Pruvvidence like this!” exclaimed my voluble 
landlady. 

I could say nothing in reply. After all, the 
old woman’s protests might be received in kindly 
fashion ; they betrayed a consideration for me 
that I had not bargained for; they set me above 
the rank of the ordinary lodger. There was in- 
terest in me and my “ goings on.” 

“Sit up, if you wish, Mrs. Higginson. 
not be late.” 

Then, obstinate young man that I was, I went 
out in the wind and rain to Breymouth Theatre. 
It was my first experience of the night air at 
Breymouth; and such night air as it was, too! 
The wet streets were deserted, till I found myself 
in the market-place, in the centre of the town, 
which I had to cross for the outskirts on the fur- 
ther side, where were Quay Street and the theatre. 
There were a few stragglers in the principal thor- 
oughfares—boys and fishermen, and one or two 
old women clicking about in the primitive pat- 
tens of fifty years ago—and then absolute soli- 
tude once more till Quay Street was reached. 

Here I had some trouble to find the Prince’s. 
I passed the entrance to it once, and went on to- 
ward the end of the street and the approach to 
the Quay, where a man in, shiny yellow oil-skins 
was encountered, who set me in the right way, 
and pointed out “that there lamp at the corner 
of the court” with a big blistered finger. And 
reaching the court, and looking down an entry as 
narrow as a Yarmouth row or a Glasgow close, I 
saw at the end thereof, by the light of one flick- 
ering gas lamp, the Prince’s Theatre. So out-of- 
the-way and decayed an edifice was it that my 
impression was that it had been originally a sta- 
ble. It had been, however, a place of worship 
for an obscure sect, 1 found out afterward, and 
the sect dying out for waut of faith in its pro- 
moter, the building had fallen into the hands of 
a theatrical speculator, who, some sixty years ago, 
had made a theatre of it, and bitterly repented 
of his venture to the last day of his life. It was 
possibly the smallest theatre in England, although 
quite large enough on ordinary occasions to ac- 
commodate the whole play-going public to be dis- 
covered at this unappreciative watering-place. 

There were half a dozen boys loitering outside 
the doors, whiling away their time by friendly 
shoving, or pitching each other’s caps into the 
pit, box, and gallery entrance—it was all one— 
and my appearance beside them was the signal 
for minute attention. 

“ Here’s another cove!” was the first exclama- 
tion of surprise, and “ Give us your pass, sir, when 
you comes out again ?” was the mild request, ex- 
tremely significant of their belief in my inability 
to endure the performance for any length of time. 
A frowsy female, pinched with cold, and smelling 
of gin, took my money, and volunteered to mind 
my umbrella and ulster till I came out, and then 
opening a door at the side, I found myself at once 
in the theatre, without any superfluous passages 
and box lobbies to confuse the mind of the stran- 
ger as to the right way'to go. There was a rush 
of the boys in the street to catch a glimpse .of 
the stage, perfectly visible to them as I passed 
through; but the door was clapped to quickly 
behind me, and the bright vision of a stage world 
shut from the outside gaze once more. 
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CHAPTER III. 
FARCE AND TRAGEDY. 


Tue entertainment had commenced—the pre- 
liminary stage-worn ghastly farce of The Spec- 
tre Bridegroom was being performed as I, 
startled by my sudden advent into the theatre, 
subsided into one of the empty seats, which con- 
stituted the back row, and whith I ascertained 
later on formed the “ upper boxes,” the dress cir- 
cle being the row immediately in front of them. 

" As there were only four persons in both these 
aristocratic portions of the house—and they all 
turned round to inspect me as I entered—I felt 
that I was taking a prominent part in the even- 
ing’s proceedings ; and I am much. mistaken if 
the actors on the stage did not glance toward me 
gratefully and curiously before I had sat down. 

It was a shabby theatre in real earnest; it was 
a play-house that long ago had seen its best days. 
Why Mr. Kenech, sole lessee and manager, had 
taken the trouble to raise funds to pay his gas 
bill, have the gas relaid, and start afresh already, 
puzzled me exceedingly. I knew afterward that 
he was, at any pecuniary sacrifice, hanging on 
till Easter. The dramatic mind is preternaturally 
sanguine, and Mr. Kench had great hopes. in 
Bank Holiday week and in the festive proclivities 
of Breymouth when shops were shut and work 
was nowhere. He was making enormous prepa- 
rations for Easter—at least he stated that to be 
the case at the bottom of his play-bill—and there 





were always dark days and “hard lines” before 





the holiday times came round; no one knew that 
possibly better than Kench and Kench’s company. 

It was a theatre that made me shudder, not 
alone for the result of Mr. Noah Nash’s benefit 
night, but by itself and for itself. It was so 
horrible a place; it had the stamp of poverty 
and misery impressed upon it as forcibly as 
though it had been a workhouse. It was hard 
to imagine how these actors lived, and why they 
considered it worth their while to try to live, 
by such means. It was a damp, cold, draughty, 
ill-lighted, hungry place; the scene was rotting 
as it stood there, and must have been as old as 
the establishment; there were only two violinists 
and one red-nosed flautist to compose the orches- 
tra; over the gallery rails leaned about two dozen 
sailors and women, the sailors coolly smoking 
short pipes in defiance of all by-laws, and expec- 
torating into the pit, a free and easy process that 
did not matter so much on that oceasion, as there 
were not half a dozen persons down there, and 
they had got under the shelter of the boxes out 
of the shower. I wished I had taken the advice 
of Mrs. Higginson and staid at home at the 
Crescent ; I had already resolved that no power 
on earth should see me here again on the night 
of Mr. Nash’s benefit, and it was only curiosity 
to see Mr. Nash perform—now that I had braved 
the storm to get to him—that prevented me tak- 
ing to immediate flight, with a howl of dismay 
and disappointment. 

The Spectre Bridegroom, as many of my read- 
ers may be aware, is not a lively, genial, hap- 
py production under the best of circumstances ; 
under these it was blood-curdling. The acting 
of one man was so forced and unnatural and 
inane that I turned to the play-bill pasted on 
the back of the boxes—the management had not 
ventured on programmes for this occasion—with 
an instinctive knowledge of the actor. Yes, it 
was Keneh—John Kench (by particular desire). 
Mr. Noah Nash was not libellous or jealous when 
he had asserted that very morning that his man- 
ager could not act. It was.as demonstrative 
a fact as the. poor-rates. Kench was “simply 
dreadful,” as my visitor had remarked; even the 
expectorative law-breaking fishermen in the gal- 
lery were conscious of it, and made derisive and 
even profane remarks as the farce proceeded. 

When the piece was at an end there were a 
few more persons in the house, and they and I 
were left to stare at the drop-curtain—the new- 
est bit of canvas on the premises—representing 
a view of Breymouth Town-hall, and the open- 
ing thereof by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, who, seated insecttrely ona seared white 
charger, was dashing at full speed toward the 
front door, where were several gentlemen and 
ladies waving hats and handkerchiefs, with the 
evident intention of still further frightening the 
horse. The house looked bright and smart whilst 
the drop-curtain was down; the vivid coloring 
seemed to raise the spirits of the audience, a few 
of whom sang whilst the orchestra indulged in 
popular airs. Still, we got tired of surveying 
the curtain, and when I[ had fallen into a reverie, 
and had forgotten where I was, and wondering 
how Fairfax was getting on at Newington with my 
patients, and why Fairfax had not written lately 
—unless he had no patients to write about—I 
was aroused from meditation by several angry 
oaths from the gallery at the dilatoriness of 
proceedings behind the foot-lights. I looked at 
my watch. Yes. They were not very rapid 
in their movements, the members of this com- 
pany; they took their time; they had been a 
clear half-hour and five minutes fiddling away 
below there. On the stage I could hear more 
than ove voice murmuring, as though a strike 
were impending, or an accident. had happened. 

An accident! Yes; that was it. Something 
had occurred on the stage, very much out of the 
common way, for here was Mr, Kench, in his cos- 
tume for the next piece, suddenly darting before 
the curtain with a red, excited face, and holding 
up his hands to allay the small tumult which 
had arisen in our midst. 

“Ladies and. gentlemen—ladies and gentle- 
mén, I beg your polite attention for one minute 
only. For one-minute, please; if you have a 
spark of consideration for me you will surely 
listen. Won't you, you brutes ?” he added, in a 
burst of passion that was very natural, and which 
silenced the auditorium at last. “Iam sorry to 
say—lI deeply regret to say,” he stammered forth, 
“that Mr. Nash, vour favorite comedian; has been 
taken suddenly. ill—and that it is impossible to 
go on with the performance this evening. We 
have sent for a surgeon—but—but if there is 
one in the house’—and-here he looked at me 
very appealingly, to my astonishiment—* I should 
take it as a great favor if he will step round to 
us at once.” 

“T will come,” I cried out, as though I had 
been in a room; and the manager said across the 
foot-lights to me, and to my surprise again: 

“Thank, you, Mr. Lissamer; if you. will, L 
should be so much obliged. | Passes will be given 
for another evening, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, addressing his audience again; “ to-night 
we know not what to do.” 

And he looked as if he did not. 

The house was empty of its oceupants in a 
few more minutes. The money-taker was at my 
side with my hat and coat in, her hands before 
the audience was ioisily clumpeting out of the 
place. 

“ Will you come with me, please? 
it dreadful, sir? So sudden, too!” 
the woman was crying as she spoke. 

“Ts it so very serious, do you think ?” I asked, 
as I followed her along the dress circle toward 
another door at the end of the row. 

“ He’s dead, sir—dead and gone! This way.” 

She opened the door with a key, and I imme- 
diately fell down two rickety steps on to the 
stage, where were huddled together the actors 
and actresses, and Mr. Kench, the manager, and 
where, lying on the dust of the floor, at the feet 


Oh! isn’t 
And I saw 





of all his old companions, was Noah Nash, the 
comedian. 

I leant over him and felt his heart. It only 
required one look at him, however, to guess the 
truth, which had been already told me. Noah 
Nash was “dead and gone” indeed, and required 
no benefit on the fourth. 

There was a scrap of paper in his fingers, and 
I gently detached it from his hold. It was a 
fragment of a letter which had been torn up, I 
heard afterward, at the side wings, and this one 
piece retained. I looked at it, and read it by 
the flickering gas jets. There was only an ad- 
dress hastily scrawled in a female handwriting ; 
but it was a clew, if it were any one’s interest to 
require one presently. ‘ 

“ Ninety-nine Dark Street,” the letter had be- 


gun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


Ir was a tragic scene upon which I had 
chanced. No grimmer drama than this had been 
played at Breymouth Theatre—no greater coup 
de thédtre had been carried out on the boards 
than this sudden death of Noah Nash the come- 
dian. 

Never were men and women more completely 
taken aback. They had played many parts of 
the kind; looked down upon many mimic deaths, 
and formed living tableaux of despair, astonish- 
ment, and confusion thereat ; but the real thing 
had turned them to stone, It was so very un- 
like play-acting; there was something so striking 
in the silence and the intensity of it all; every- 
body for a while was so still; the humming and 
the whistling of the gas jets were the only sounds 
in the theatre, keeping time, as it were, to the 
wind and rain which were rioting without-doors, 
Mr. Kench was the first to break the silence ; 
everybody had waited for him; he was stage- 
manager, 

He stood with his hands in his empty pockets, 
and apostrophized the dead man. 

“Poor Nash!” he murmured. “TI didn’t think 
you were so near the end of it all, old boy, when 
you stood four of Scotch over the way just now, 
and we both drank good luck to the benefit. 
Poor old boy, I am sor—” 

And Mr. Kench grew verv husky, turned away 
his head, and walked to the side wings, as though 
his part was ended. 

Meanwhile the actors and actresses continued 
to stare at Noah Nash. 

“T wonder what on earth Kench will do?” re- 
marked at last a stout gentleman in long black 
ringlets and a green cotton velvet jacket very 
much out of repair. 

“ He’ll have to chuck the show up till Easter 
—and a blazing good job too,” muttered the low 
vomedian, and a very low comedian he was. 
“Tm beastly sick of it all round, and that’s 
straight.” 

Nobody was affected by this statement. What 
Mr. Tanks was beastly sick of was not a matter 
of primary importance just then. 

“ What's to be done, Mr. Lissamer ®” said Mr. 
Kench, returning to my side. ‘* What's the next 
thing ?” 

“The case must be reported to the Registrar. 
There will be an inquest.” 

“Can't you give a certificate ?” 

“Tm afraid [ cannot.” 

“Ah! [suppose not,” said Mr. Kench. “ Well, 
we must pick him up, and pack him back to his 
lodgings, and—and--telegraph to his daughters. 
I suppose they'll come down and bury him: Delia 
will—that is, if she can afford it. A good, sharp, 
clever girl, Delia—something of her father’s 
shrewdness in her., This is a hard slap in the 
face for her—a blow, sir.” 

“ And for her sister?” 

“Oh yes—most likely, [should say. Although 
Hyacintha and her father did not agree very well 
together. Rum girl, Hyacintha. She takes after 
the mother, you know.” 

I did not know, but I said “ Indeed,” by way 
of comment to this. 

“Not a bad sort, either—but a devil of a 
temper. Women do have tempers sometimes. 
Gosh! he exclaimed, as though a vision of a 
certain female with a temper which had tried 
him—eould it be that of the late Mrs. Kench ?— 
had suddenly risen up before him. 

Half an hour afterward, and Noah Nash was 
Iving very still and stark in a miserable little 
bedroom down a narrow turning between the 
theatre and the quay, a place much frequented 
by the poorest class of fishermen. Mr. Kench 
did. not leave me—or I did not leave Mr. Kench 
—till the comedian was lying in his own room, 
Then we looked at each other, as if to ask what 
was to be done next, aud who was to do it. 

It was no business of mine, and Mr. Noah 
Nash had been no friend of mine; but the utter 
desolateness of the dead man seemed to impress 
me strangely. Sudden death was no highly un- 
common way of slipping out of the world; at 
times it had even struck me that it was an easy 
and merciful method of shaking off the ills that 
flesh is heir to. I had seen much of it; but the 
death of Mr. Nash was an event in my life, and 
already a part of it. The two daughters in Lon- 
don—one clever, and one a cripple—waiting to 
hear from him, dreaming not of the calamity that 
had oceurred at Breymouth, perhaps praying for 
him at that very moment, were all parts of my 
own story. The two daughters of Dark Street, 
what were they doing that memorable night? 
I held the torn scrap of paper toward Mr. Kench, 
who had become very thoughtful within the last 
quarter of an hour. 

“Ts that where the Misses Nash live?” I 
asked. 

He took the paper from me, and fumbled in 
both waistcoat pockets with shaking hands. 

“T cannot read without my glasses, which I 
have mislaid somewhere. Tut! tut! Where the 
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Never mind,” he 
of paper to me; 


deuce can I have put them? 
said, returning the fragment 
“what does it say ?” 

“99 Dark Street.” 

“The girls have just moved 
was the answer. ‘“ Noah was 
making a change this evening. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


there, I suppose,” 
speaking of their 
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THE FRESHET. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

y E had been engaged, Mark and I, since we 

were babies, so to say; that is, when he 
was still in knickerbockers, and I just out of bibs, 
we had decided that when we grew up and had a 
house of our own, it was to be our own, his and 
mine, and there we were to live together and live 
alone; and if the chief of our diet there was to 
be apple-tarts and butter-scotches, that was our 
own affair. 

It is a thousand pities that it was about that 
house that all the rout happened. For the fact 
is, I had the strongest sort of a will, and so had 
Mark ; and when it came to the point, it wasn’t 
that house at all that I wanted. 

For, you see, the spot where I lived, down on 
the great meadow farms, was my sole idea of the 
beauty and pleasantness of the world. Across 
the river, with its high bank crowned with fea- 
thery and always trembling and shining birches, 
the hills rose, far and faint and purple vague; 
but here there were only the long green levels of 
grass fields lying low and even with the river that 
filled and sparkled in the reeds along the edge, 
and flowed by us broad and grand on its way to 
the sea. And when the sun shone, and the sky 
was blue, and the south wind was softly blowing, 
one seemed as near heaven, living there, as it is 
given one to be on earth. 

There were quite a number of dwelling-houses 
here, where the corners of several of the great 
river farms converged, so that although their 
lands stretched out in different directions, the 
buildings clustered together like a village; and 
we always came and went freely in each other's 
houses, and knew each other’s concerns, and were 
more like one large family than strangers; and I 
loved my neighbors every one, and didn’t want to 
go away from them. And when it came to the 
question of marrying and going away, I was sim- 
ply determined that I wouldn't go away, but that 
Mark should come down to this little garden of 
Eden, where I knew every tint of the ripe grass 
on the meadow, every sparkle of the water, every 
fleece of cloud upon the blue of heaven. 

“ And why not, Mark?’ urged. “ Here is this 
immense farm, a really great property, and would 
you leave it to take care of itself, and we go to 
live two miles away on your father’s place, that 
bleak, lonesome rock up in the air, shut in by a 
pine forest, like a great fortress—a prison, a real 
dungeon ?” 

“Tt isn’t a prison to me,” said Mark. “It is 
the brightest spot in the world—it would be if 
you were in it, Nan.’ My real name is Pamela; 
but that is the way people always used me. 

“And no neighbors there!” I exclaimed—* no- 
body to run in of an evening, nobody to talk to 
over the garden wall, nobody to borrow of, no- 
body to show your new things to, nobody if you're 
One might as well be buried alive. I al- 
ways thought so.” 

“[T should want nobody but vou, Nan, if we 
were married and that was our home. It would 
be simply paradise.” 

“It wouldn’t be paradise to me without any 
water to see. I never liked tle verse in the Bi- 
ble about there being no more sea. Pretty hea- 
ven that, without any sea to look at! I couldn't 
live without my river. I’ve always had it run- 
ning by, running up or running down, coming 
from somewhere, going to somewhere, life and 
motion. I always look out the first thing in the 
morning to see if it’s still there, and I listen for 
it at night. 
one above and one below—with stars down in 
the under-world; and then by day the color, the 
changing light and color, and the pushing of the 
tide, taking you right into the mysteries. Oh, 
it’s stagnation without the river! I'd as lief be 
dead.” 

“ And I think just as much of the pine woods,” 
he said,“ with the everlasting murmur of the 
boughs. And when a wind begins to blow, long 
before we feel it down below, the tree-tops know 
it, and are whispering about it one to another, 
like old witches brewing a storm.” 

“ And there’s nothing but a patch of a garden 
there in your father’s old place,” I went on, with- 
out heeding; “and here are these long rich 
grass lands. And how in the world are we to 
manage a farm two miles away from it, I should 
like to know ’” 

“T know,” said Mark, easily. 
do two rods away.” 

“T's impossible,” said I. You don’t under- 
stand anything about the oversight and care that 
a great farm needs if vou think that.” 

“ Well, we could sell the farm, you know.” 

“Sell the farm!” I cried, starting up. “My 
father’s, my grandfather's, my great-grandfa- 
ther’s—” 

“ Your Noah’s, your Adam’s—’ 

“ How do you dare tallt*so to me, Mark Myers, 
about my home!” I cried, more vexed and more, 

“T shouldn’t think you had called my home a 
prison and a dungeon,” he retorted. 

“ Well, it is! the gloomiest, the— 

“ Now hush, my darling ; hush, you little vixen,” 
said Mark, laughing, with his hand on my lips, 
“or you'll say something you'll be sorry for.” 

“ You've said something you'll be sorry for,” I 
cried—“ calling me a vixen. I may be a vixen, 
but if you were a gentleman— But the Myerses 
always were tyrants, and I’m glad I’ve found you 
out in time—so calm, and so cool, and so fixed in 
your own way. And I’ll never, never, go and live 
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And it makes two skies by night— 
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| in your old prison-house,” I cried, growing an- 








grier and angrier, Heaven only knows why. ‘And 
you may just whistle for your dog, and go there 
yourself, and go alone. I never want to see your 
face again.” And before he could grasp me and 
prevent me, I had flashed into the house, and had 
shut and bolted the door. 

He waited then; he waited, I should think, an 
hour. And I sat inside, burning with anger, and 
with an unconscious sense of shame, very likely, 
and a bitter disappointment, and a wild, unnamed 
fear. And at last he rose slowly and looked at 
the windows, and turned away and called old 
Roland, and went slowly down the lane. And 
he never came back. I could see him walking 
along, ever so slowly, in the clear moonlight, with 
the dog’s nose in his hand, till the road turned 
into the wood that mounted the hill. And when 
he had gone I just threw myself on the floor, and 
all but dissolved in my mad tears. And I didn’t 
know what the tears were for—whether for fear 
of losing Mark, or for fear of losing my home, or 
for fear of giving up my will; but it seemed to 
me that the end of the world had as good as 
come, 

We were both orphans, we both had these 
great properties, and we had both better have 
been beggars. 

That was June, and the full-moon. I didn’t 
sleep any that night—I hardly know why ; a pre- 
sentiment of evil kept me waking, although [ was 
so tired. I remember that moon now, hanging 
in the purple sky, with her wide wings, like a 
great boding ghost. Every time I looked out, 
there she was. By-and-by she began to frighten 
me, and I shut her out, but lay awake all the 
same, my mind in a wild whirl, 

The next evening, in the long after-glow of the 
sunset, I tripped down the lane to the wood, sure 
that I should meet him, as I always had done, on 
his way to me; but the shape I had been used 
to see bounding down the path I did not see 
again. I went close to the shadow of the wood, 
but only old Roland came and put his nose in my 
hand, and waited with me while I waited, and 
went back with mea little way when I went back. 
It did not occur to me to think that where Ro- 
land was, his master was not far distant. And I 
went dow n the lane no more. 

After that, then, one day crept by, and another, 
and life continued in the old way, and all the 
business of the great farm thrived in the hands 
of Bryan, the directing overseer, and all seemed 
to me mere idleness. The mowing machines 
were humming all day in the meadows, and the 
huge loads of fragrant hay came laboring into 
the barns, and thunder-clouds made panies, and 
the lightning fell, as it always did on the wet 
low grounds, and burned one or two haysstacks ; 
and then the gundelows went down the river for 
the salt hay, and came back, days afterward, with 
their dark square sails set atop of their square 
loads of thatch; and one by one all the concerns 
of ripening and harvesting had their season, and 
passed, and August was over. And Mark had 
never once been up the lane again; and Septem- 
ber had gone, and the harvest-moon; and the 
hunter’s moon had poured its silver floods of 
light out of a great lonely heaven; and still Mark 
had never come, 

I suppose Mrs. Wells, my next neighbor, knew 
all about it. And Mrs. Sawyer, on the other side, 
of course knew all that Mrs. Wells did. They 
were verv good to me, and they and the girls were 
always running in to see me, or sending for me 
to run in and see them. I don’t think I was try- 
ing to carry things off with a high hand, and I 
know I wasn’t hanging my head and crying over 
what was not to be halped; I simply made up my 
mind to the inevitable. I was never going to 
have Mark beside me anv more, and I must en- 
dure it, and get through life as wellasI could. I[ 
had this farm on my hands, and all the people 
who had their living from it, and I must do my 
duty. And perhaps in time fate would be kind- 
er, and give me a fever or a cough, and let me lie 
down and die; and he would come then and look 
on me,and remember how I had loved him, and 
be sorry. And thinking how sorry he would be 
was a joy I hugged to my heart, and the only joy 
I had. 

But Lused to long so sometimes to see Mark’s 
dear face again, to hear his voice, just to lay my 
head on his shoulder and ery my eyes out there. 
Sometimes it used to seem to me that 1 couldn't 
live another minute if I didn’t run down that lane 
and up through the wood to the old house on the 
rock and find him, and beg him to forgive me— 
forgive, oh, not just that burst of temper, but the 
whole rebellion of my soul—and come back to 
me; and sometimes I felt that I must take some 
sleeping potion that would keep me benumbed till 
the pain had passed, or else must throw myself 
into the river always running by, brimmed and 
shining and indifferent. 

And I began to hate the river—the river that 
I had used to love so in the sunshine, all blue and 
silver; that I had loved so, dimpling in its soft 
grays in rainy weather; where I had never tired 
of seeing the ice-boats dart along when it lay 
white under its wintry mail—the river that now, 
in my grief and trouble and weariness, flowed 
past as calmly as if I had never seen it. How 
could it be so irresponsive, rolling on bright and 
strong and steady, giving me back no sympathy 
now in my sorrowful mood, giving me even no 
vantage-ground ?—for I should have had to wade 
into it if I had wanted to drown myself. Yes, I 
began: to hate the river. I began to. hate, too, 
these long, tiresome, motionless levels of the 
grass lands—oh, so flat, so monotonous, so low! 
“One is simply under-ground here,” I said to my- 
self. ‘One has really not the air to breathe. 
One becomes like those slugs that live under the 
damp side of a stone. I am under a stone my- 
self. Oh, for just a breath of air from some 
point a little way up the sky!” I began to hate, 
I say, the long green grass fields; and then I be- 
gan to hate the farm life. ‘It is dull, sordid, 














base work, let them say what they please,” I said, 
“from the pitching about of the barn-vard muck 
to the last results of it. It is all nonsense about 
its being the one noble occupation. So is the 
cook’s, then, too.” And I hated the great cat- 
tle in the yard, the smell of the frothing pails 
of milk, the click of the stanchions, the cheese- 
making, the butter-packing—everything that be- 
longed to all the dull round of the farm duties. 
I went about to see the work done, and said a 
word to the maids here, the men there; and I 
went and sat down by my kindling autumn fire, 
and felt that if I had to live here forever, I had 
better die and be done with it. I had rather die 
and be done with it anyway, if I was never to 
see Mark any more; but then that was no new 
feeling. 

Do what I would, my thoughts would follow 
Mark. Was he there alone in his father’s house ? 
Was he riding gayly round the country, visiting 
other houses, other girls happier than I, hearing 
music, joining in laughter? Or was he travel- 
ling off in distant regions, seeing new sights and 
forgetting the old, forgetting the past and me in 
fresh experiences? Or was he sitting at home 
there in the long dim room whose windows look- 
ed through the pine-wood vista over the broad 
valley and away to blue mountains? No one 
told me; no one ever ventured to mention his 
name to me. But somehow I placed him there 
in the long dim room, and there my fancy kept 
following him and hovering about him. Now 
he sat by the fireside there, in the deep. chair, 
reading; now he was busy with maps and pie- 
tures at the table; now, in the big bay, the moon- 
light, that had pale green reflections in it cast up 
from the emerald depths of the woods below, fell 
about him. I dare say that, in reality, busy about 
the place and his affairs of one sort or another, 
and doing his best to live and to forget, he was 
very little in that room; but there I chose to 
place him; and it grew strangely sweet to me, 
and every moment when I could sit down alone 
my fancy took me and I sat down in that room, 
or else | wandered up and down the great stair- 
vase and the hall where his people’s portraits 
hung; but I always came back again to the 
hearth of the long dim room if it were day, to 
the dancing fire-cast shadows there if it were 
night, and the place grew dearer and dearer 
to me every hour, and I upbraided myself in 
thoughts too bitter for speech for the folly and 
angry temper that had shut me out of it, that had 
drawn comparison between that ancient lofty 
place and this low and tiresome stretch of no- 
thing but common grass lands, between that man- 
or and this plain farm-house, although in real 
truth my farm-house was quite its equal at any 
other time. But the new year came in without 
a sign from Mark or a sign from me; and the 
country was white with snow, and the river ice 
was strong enough to bear up sledges and teams 
of horses, and the ice-boats went splitting the 
wind before them. It all made no odds to me. 
I was completely wretched. I didn’t pretend to 
go to church or to any of the society meetings ; 
and if the Sawyers and Wellses came to me, I 
suppose I treated them properly—I’m sure I 
don’t know—but I never set my foot out-doors 
the winter long. 

There were furious storms that winter. The 
snow fell as I never remembered it before. The 
drifts seemed to wall us in from all the world 
“ A living tomb,” I used to murmur. “TI wish it 
were a tomb indeed, and I in my last sleep.” At 
twenty, one can be so very miserable ; and at thir- 
ty, if one lives so long, one can be so profane as 
to laugh at it. 

Sometimes Bryan and Thomas brought word 
of the outside regions, of the way people up-river 
were sleigh-riding over the tops of fences, of the 
immense snow-fall in the mountains, and the fears 
of what would happen from it in the spring if 
there should be an early thaw. And I remem- 
bered some words that Mark used to quote from a 
play he had seen, ‘“ When this snow melteth there 
shall come a flood.” J didn’t care how many 
floods came. 

And so, with storm after storm, the winter wore 
away, Jane and Maria at their home-keeping tasks, 
and I busy with my rug-making, hooking strips of 
woollen cloth through coffee-bags, not because 
the house was not full of them, but because I had 
nothing better to do. For I couldn’t read; if I 
tried, my eyes swam, and I could not make out a 
word of what it was all about. And people went 
and came like shadows; and the days had grown 
short, and now they grew long, and what did it 
all matter to me? 

March had come, but without a sign of the win- 
ter’s breaking; and then at last April loitered 
on, and April suns began to do their work; and 
gradually the drifts of snow in the lanes and in 
the fields began to settle, and to lessen and melt 
and disappear. And Bryan and Thomas had to 
talk of the brooding hens, and watch for the 
breaking up of the river, and discuss the chance 
of the early rye and the new calves and the hiring 
of the spring hands; and it was all emptiness. 
And one day it began to snow, and the snow 
turned to rain, and it rained that day and rained 
in rivers, and it rained the next day, and it rained 
till it had rained a week—a long, drearv week 
that bade fair to end only in deluge. And on 
Saturday the sun came out warm; and when I 
looked, the crocuses bloomed under the windows, 
and Thomas said it was very like the May-flowers 
were opening in the woods, if anybody could get 
to them for the roads all being under water, al- 
though the river was still locked in solid ice from 
shore to shore. And in the late afternoon of the 
second day of this same sweet sunshine and south 
wind, as we sat there, Jane and I, Maria ran in 
and said there was water in the cellar, as much 
as six inches. 

“That is nothing,” said I. “TI should think 
there would be, after such a melting of snow and 
such a raining of torrents.” 

“It’s more likely it’s the land sucking up the 
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river, miss,” said Maria, “The river’s just ra- 
ging full under its ice coat, I shouldn't wonder, 
and is letting itself out through the land.” And 
as she spoke there came a great shock and thrill, 
a rumble, a roar, and a mighty burst of sound 


“Great mercy, miss!” c:ied Jane, “ it’s the ice 
cracking and rending from shore to shore. I 
never heard the like before, many springs as I’ve 
lived beside it,” and before she had done speak 
ing the sound came a 





1in—the sound of great 
guns, the trembling of an earthquake. 

“It is an earthquake,” said I “It must be. 
But earthquakes up here don’t amount to any- 
thing.” 

“That's no earthquake,” cried Jane. And then 
we sat there an hour or more, looking out on the 
river, and listening to the sounds, and wondering, 
and telling stories of earthquakes and hardships 
and what not, curdling our blood as we talked. 
And at last Thomas came in; he had been down 
the lane to the highway, and a person who had 
from up-country had told him that the 
freshet was on the river, and the high water had 
carried away Ford’s Mills, a dozen miles above us, 

“But how can it do that?” said I. “ How 
can there be a freshet where it’s all ice 2?” 
said Thomas. 
“The streams are full up-country, and the frozen 
river down here is giving the water no outlet. 
Half the country between here and there'll be 
afloat before morning.” And then came the dulk 
roar and rumble, the shock, the thrill, the ex- 
plosion, once more. 

“Why, this is terrible,” said I. “It seems as 
if elemental things were at work ; as if the earth 
was splitting and opening.” And while we wait- 
ed and shivered, as one after another of the great 
explosions came, the door opened so quickly as 
to make us start, and Mrs, Sawyer ran in, her face 
as white as ashes. 





come 


* Just because it is all ice, miss,” 


“A messenger has just gone galloping by,” 
she gasped. ‘My husband met him. He says 
the dam at the falls has been carried away, and 
the Mayor of Fallstown has sent word by him to 
the Mayor of Harborbar to look out for his 
bridges.” 

““And the explosions,” said Bryan, joining us, 
for we were all looking out now, in the late twi- 
light, at the long glass door opening on the river, 
above which a purpling mist was hung, “is the 
Fallstown people trying to break up the ice below 
them with dynamite. 

“T don’t know what we are going to do,” eried 
Mrs. Sawyer. the moment the ice 
breaks up and goes sweeping down it will make 
for the first outlet, and that is on these low 
grass lands—running in here on the very first 
low shore along the whole course of the river. 
It is terrifying. If it were only daylight I 
wouldn’t mind it so much. 
way. We could 
should know where 
Sut in the dark! 
our bouse, Nan, and whatever we do we will all 
do tovether. what was that ?’ 

It was only the wind coming up—that strong, 
sweet south wind. 


I guess we are in for it.” 


“Of course 


We could see our 
coming. We 

what to do. 
You had better come over to 


see what 


was 


we were and 


Merciful powers ! . 
It had broken a bough from 
the old elm that had fallen on the house, and at 
the same moment the last explosion of the dyna- 
mite sounded. But it Mrs. Saw- 
words were ringing in my ears. In the 
dark, all at once I thought I could see the tor- 
rent of broken ice, the great blocks and sheets 
of pointed, jagged ice, lifting themselves into one 
luge wall, and sweeping round the bend and up 
the land, pushed by the mighty swelling of tae 
tide belhind—mounting, grinding, sweeping across 
all this low interval, over which it would crash 
and pour and flow, to find the river at a point be- 
low and reach the sea. 


was enough 
ver’s 


The rush of the great 
black cold waters was already upon me, the sound 
of them in my ears, the blowing of the wide dark 
water breath. I felt myself a helpless straw be- 
fore them. I did not wait an instant. 
thought of the others. 
any thought at all; 


I never 
I was not conscious of 
but I screamed, and turned 
and dashed out of the house and down the lane, 
as fast, as breathlessly, as I could race, through 
the mire and slush, and up the narrow road into 
the wood, feeling still that chill water breath 
blowing on me, hearing the terrible sound of the 
rasping, piling, tumbling, roaring ice, and I never 
stopped till 1 fell panting and breathless and 
fainting at somebody’s feet, with the warm breath 
of a great stag-hound in my face, and was being 
lifted in somebody's arms, and saw, when I open- 
ed my eyes, by the light of the young yellow moon 
through the wood, that it was Mark, and he was 
kissing me with a kiss as long as the space that 


had separated us. “Oh, Mark! Mark!” I cried, 
' 


“save me! save me! The freshet is coming; 
it is close upon us; we are ali drowning! Take 
me up to your house, to your dear old high 
house, and don’t let me ever leave it. Oh, Mark, 
I loved you all the time! Take me home. Don’t 
let me go again. Forgive me; love me. I don’t 


see how you can love me. I don’t see how you 
ean love anybody so wilful and vixenish and self- 
is hand hateful; but oh! you must—vou must!” 


I am taking vou home,” 


said he, as soon as 
he had the chance. “Do vou suppose I will lez 
you go again? I shall have to forgive you. 
What else is there for me todo? Theard about 
the freshet. I was just on my way to you. We 


will have the minister up this very evening, if we 
ean get him, and you shall never so much as go 
out of my arms again.” 

And he did. And here I am, perfectly happy 
in this fortress, this prison on a rock, this dun- 
geon—so happy that I have not vet been able to 
bring my shocked nerves to the pass even of go- 
ing down again to the grass lands, where Mark 
goes down and manages everything for me. 

And the freshet ? Why, you 
see, that south wind shifted to easterly, and it 
froze again that night. And when it melted, it 
melted so gently that the ice went out of the river 
without anybody’s knowing it. And there never 
was any freshet. 


Oh, to be sure! 
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A tribute from old Germany 
To our young land has come, 
Sweet flowers blent in harmony; 
It's Rieger's Extract 1541.—[Adv.] 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv,} 





| 
Lapres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy | 


by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cara, 


Rovyat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
iiijien 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





Pat. [.MOV.IDP 1825. 


FOR BOYS GIRLS ages Sto 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ense and freedom. Will WASH. Wears spien- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, - For sale 
everywhere. Sampie by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


LACROIX’S TUBES. 

Royal Dresden Colors 
and all material for paint- 
ing on china. 

rous Metallic Colors 
inting on Velvet, 
, Wood, Metal, &c. 

J. MARSCHING & CO., 

27 Park Place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Jonany Horr’ $ Mazt Extaact, 
PA 








TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO , PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 1! Barclay St. 





More Facts, 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1885. 

We feel we must write conatthing of the 
success of Hop Bitters. Their sale is 
treble that of any other article of medi- 
cine. Hence we feel it but justice to you 
and your Bitters to say that it is a medi- 
cine of real merit and virtue, and doing 
much good and effecting great cures. 


Yours, J. F. & H. B, UTLEY. 





HAYESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 11, 1884. 

I am very glad to say I have tried Hop 
Bitters, and never took anything that did 
me as much good. 1 only took two bottles, 
and I would not take $100 for the good 
they did me. I recommend them to my 
patients, and get the best of results from 


their use. 
C. B. MERCER, M.D. 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15, 1885. 
We take pleasure in giving you a notice, 
and a nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) 
deserves it. We use it, and we know it 
deserves 1t.—The Register 
GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1886. 
Hop Bitters Co. : 


Sirs,—I was given up by the doctors to 


die of scrofula consumption. Two bottles 

of your Bitters cured me. 

ing a large sale here. 
LEROY BREWER. 





GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1885. 

Hop Bitters are the most valuable medi 
cine I ever knew. I should not have any 
mother now but for them. 

HENRY KNAPP. 
Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1885. 

I have been using Hop Bitters, and have 
received great benefit from them for liver 
complaint and malarial fever. They ure 
superior to all other wea 

M. BARNES. 


KaAtaMazoo, Micu., Feb. 2, 1886. 


| Hor Brrrers Mre. Co.: 


| the proprietors claim for them. 


! 





YE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and | 


-Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
uPrice-list. 


I know Hop Bitters will bear recom- 
mendation honestly. All who use them 
confer upon them the highest encomiums 
and give them credit for making cures—all 
I have 
kept them since they were first offered to 
the public. They took high rank from 
the first, and maintained it, and are more 
called for than all othere combined. So 
long as they keep up their high reputation 
for purity and usefulness I shall continue 
to recommend them— something I have 
never done before with any patent medi- 
cine. BABCOCK, 

Physician and Druggist. 
Kanoxa, Mo., Feb. 9, 1886. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop 
Bitters of Bishop & Co. last fall, for my 
daughter, and am well pleased with the 
Bitters. They did her more good than all 
the medicine she has taken for six years. 

VM. T. McCLURE. 

The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for 
seven or eight years, and could obtain no 
relief until she used Hop Bitters. She is 
now in as good health as any person in this 
country. We have large sales, and they 
are making remarkable cures. 

W. H. BISHOP & CO. 


WHILBUR’S 


COtseETA 





The fi for family use, 
R> oe no reohines yg BO oy for fwr Byspeptics 
an! Children wil your dealer, 

can, ow ty 80N ‘5, Philadelphia. 


They are hav- | 
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ovra Remepies from all other remedies for the 
treatment of diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hair. 


Cuticora, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifler, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curioura Rersotvent, the new 
Blood Purifier, are cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 


internally, a positive 


Cuticura Remevirs are the greatest medicines 
on earth Had the 
this country. My mother had it twenty years, and 
in fact died from it. I believe Curitcuna would 
have saved her life. breast, and head 
were covered for three years, which nothing re- 
lieved or cured until I used the Curiouna Reson- 
vent, internally, and Curioura and Curiovura Soap, 
externally. J. W. ADAMS, Newark, O. 





worst case of Salt Rheum in 


My arms, 





Your Curiovrea Remepizs performed a wonder- 
ful cure last summer on one of our customers, an 
years of age, who suf- 


old gentlemen of seventy 


head and face, and who had tried all remedies and 
doctors to no purpose, 
J. F. SMITH & CO., Texarkana, Ark. 





Cutiovra ReMEvtEFS are 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

gz Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
and 100 testimonials. 





64 
50 illustrations, 
PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin | 
prevented by Curiovra Mepioatep Soap. 


pages, 


PI 





(dm ene zi 


As Different as Black from White. 


As different as black from white are the Cuti-| 


I have been afflicted since last March with a 
Skin disease the doctors called Eczema. My face 
was covered with scabs and sores, and the itching 
and burning almost unbearable. Seeing 
your Curioura Remepirs so highly recommended, 
concluded to give them a trial, using the Curioura 
and externally, and Resotvent 
internally, for four months. I call myself cured, 
in gratitude for which I make this public statement. 

Mas. CLARA A. FREDERICK, 
Broad Brook, Conn. 


were 


Curtoura Soap 


I must extend to you the thanks of one of my 
customers, who has been cured, by using the Curt- 
ovura Remevries, of an old sore, caused by a long 
spell of sickness or fever eight years ago. He was 
so bad he was fearful he would have to have his 
leg amputated, but is happy to say he is now en- 
tirely well—sound as a dollar. He requests me 


| to use his name, which is H. H. Casson, merchant, 


fered with a fearfully distressing eruption on his | 


of this place. 
JOHN V. MINOR, Druggist, 
Gainsboro, Tenn. 
H. E. Carpenter, Henderson, N. Y., cured 
Psoriasis or Leprosy, of twenty years’ standing, 





of 
by 


| Curicura Remepirs, the most wonderful cure on 


absolutely pure, and the | 


| Drue anv C JHEMICAL Co., 


record. A dustpanful of scales fell from him daily. 


Physicians and his friends thought he must die. 





Sold everywhere. Price, Curroura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 


Boston, Mass, 


Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fled by Corioura Mepioatep Soap. 
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Roozen’s Special ‘Spring Collection, 
| 200 BULBS FOR $3.75. 


6 Double Dahlias, assorted 
colors 

6 Single Dahlias, assorted 
colors. 

12 Gladioli Brenchleyensis, 
dazzling scarlet. 

6 Gladioli Ne Plus Ultra, 
deep red, flaked white. 

12 Gladioli Ramosus, in 3 
varieties, 

18 Gladioli Gandavensis, as- 
sorted colors. 


our catalogue prices. 
expense, 





J. TER KUILE, 


— LADIES. _ 


AN ART BROUGHT 


Art: Wrinkles, Freckies, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. 
nials (sealed), ete. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. McLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and re liable. 

_(Mention this Paper.) 


Dies w 
Tricopherous * 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


Since the year 1801 this invaluable preparation 
has been before the public, and every year, as its 
excellences become more extensively known, its 
popularity has increased. For removing dandruff, 
cleansing and restoring the hair, and fer all ail- 
ments of the head, it is a sovereign remedy. It 
will keep the hair moist, thick, and lustrous, and 
is warranted to prevent it from ever becoming 
gray, thin, harsh, or scurvy. 
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TO PERFECTION. | 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest | 


18 
12 Gladioli Colvilli 
(“The Bride”), pure white, 
50 French Ranunculus, as- 
6 Hyacinthus Candicane, 


6 Canna Floribunda, or- 


6 Tropeolum tuberosum, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- | 








6 Monbretia Potsii, fine 
golden orange and scarlet. 
12 Iris Germanica, assorted 
colors. 
8 Richardia (Calla) alba 
maculata, spotted leaves. 
6 Lilium Tigrinum (Spot- 
ted Tiger Lily): 
12 Ams aryllieG andida Major, 
pale, pinkish white. 
3 Amaryllis Formosissima, 
scarlet with golden dots. 


Gladioli Ramosus, as- 
sorted colors. 

albus 
sorted colors. 

white. 

ange-red flowers. 


hardy creeper. 


We wish to call special attention to the above Spring collection, composed of a finer 
selection and more diversity than last year’s, and made up at a great reduction from 
The Bulbs are PACKED IN HOLLAND, and delivered free _ 
with pamphlet on cultivation, at express office in New York City for U. 
and Toronto for Canada. Address the sole agent, 


31 Broadway, 


New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED: 
THE 


(Asdcirdle Healtht 
CORSET. 


A new invention. 












edily. to large hips 
apo in Satteen $1. 56 each 
vass, to whom libe: 


commended by physicians 
Contii, Serr Agen 
discount will 


wanted tc 
~ Ay ADDRESA 
E. 8. SMITH. Brrwvenay, Conn. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book,144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPUIREYS*® 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








URCHASING AGENCY,—A lady ‘of experience in 

shopping offers her services to ladies desiring any 
kind of wearing apparel or household goods at New 
York prices. nd for circular, to Mrs. 8. S. JONES, 
179 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, reference’, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, ‘Established 1875. 


MRS. HELEN 
. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, SNew York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ tS a: ye ey AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


SHOPPING ffies A.C: Peck, 102 W. c6th St, N.Y. 
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APRIL 23, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


803 








DoamedsSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


LADIES’ HOSIERY. 


THE BARCAIN OF 
THE SEASON. 


We have secured the last shipment for this 
season of Heinrich Schopper fine-gauye Black- 
Cotton Hose, 


RAVEN DYE. 


1100 dozen guarantee color, absolutely fast, 


will not soil the feet. No poisonous substance 


used in the dye. Price, 


25c. PER PAIR, 


original import cost $6.00 per dozen. 
N. B.—Order at once, as at this price the en- 
tire lot will soon be sold. 


_ BROADWAY & EIGHTH Sty N.Y. 


ANGLO-INDIAN 
ART 
CARPETS. 


Our Spring Stock now 
being complete, we are ne 
pared to show some of the | 
choicest patterns ever made | 
in these very desirable 
goods. 


—_—_—_———_ 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Home ART Work. 


The Art Interchange, the oldest and only practical art 
work Jourpal published, makes the followin V4 
PECIAL OFFER FOR £ Bat EF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent wit 


$1.65 


we will send you Rox om (7) colored Plates and Thirteen 
(18) ineues of The nterchange, full of instruction 
in Embroidery, Postion. Carving, Brass Hammering, etc 
also Thirteen (18) large pattern su ple ments, for em- 
broidery, carving or other art work, working size. 
These are the issues from January 70 JU LY, 1887, The seven 
colored are as follow 

Decorative Screen Panel ** Birds and Apple a 
some” very large (size 29x12‘ in.), one of three. Stu 
of Birds (size 20x14 in.), 2 different charming studies 
suitable fs ee screen, tile, fan, for water or mineral 
colors, ples (size 20x14 in.), a bold and brilliant 
double R... v su of red apples and leaves. Narcias A Uy 
size 13x10\% in.), delicate and refined study of white Easter 
blossoms. Decorative Sereen Panel, birds and apple 
blossoms, very lar; ne 2x12 in.| second of three 
Study of a Head (size 13x10% in Leen reproduc tion 
after Henner, and a Landsca ULIAN RIX (size 22x15 
in.)—-a woodland scene, “By the old mill pool.’ 

The Art Interchange costs only 68.00 a year and 
gives gee h 18 colored plates and 26 numbers. 

SAMP E doPy with a sample colored plate, e ithe r 
Study Ste wz wood (20 in. x14 in )or “Marine View by 
E. Moran, (size 20 in. x 14 in.), sent for only 20 cents. Our 
illustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen copy 
of Homer DkcORATION, a mike FT appahener on furnishing and 
beautifying cen ban lly illustrated, sent for 5 cents 
in stamps. No free copies. Address, 

WM. WHITLOCK, of wie ap. 

Mention this paper. N.Y 








Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, saye: ‘*S. 8. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. ¥. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rheumatism, 
$16 worth of 8. 8. 8S. cured me comple ately. 

Mrs. C. A. og of 174 Sechoeane’ St., Boston, 
Mass., says: ‘*S. S. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being given o to die by physicians.” 

Mr. Clark, of 345 West 12th St, N. Y. City, 
says: “S. S.S, cured me of lung trouble w hich every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “C ontagious | Blood Poison” and on 
“Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
_ London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. Cc. 


"t#t DEAF 


Invisib e, comfortable and 
even whispers 


Sra H Srecenct ond 
nct: = {tor rillusteated book with testimeni- 


X, 853 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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F. DNES20%, 
© MY. 
SPRING SALE 


—OF— 


KID GLOVES. 


The following lines are amongst our Latest Spring 
Importations, and represent the Lead- 
ing Styles for the Season. 


The fit of every pair is guaranteed. 


150 Dozen Ladies’ 5 and 6 Button Kid 
Gloves, extra quality, new shades of 
Tan and Brown, per pair., ; 

Regular Price, 80 tnt 

145 Dozen Ladies’ 5- Button Real French 

Kid, new shades of Tan and Brown. . 
Regular Price, $1.25. 

230 Dozen Ladies’ 4- Button Fine Kid 
Gloves, Heavily Embroide red Backs, 
an Self Color and Black ; new shades 
OF MMS in ce daeets ke wk Ese wee 
, Regular Price, $1.25. 

130 Dozen Honoré, the Best French Hid 

Heavily Embroide red Backs, 
new shades of Tan ; also Black..... 

180 Dozen 8-Bution Mousqnetaire Suedes, 
Embroidered Backs, Tan shades... . . 

Regular Price, $1.25. 

115 Doz. Finest 4-Button Gants de Suedes, 
Heavily Embroidered Backs, Tan and 
Slate 


58c. 


79c. 


85c. 


y 
Glove, 


$1.49 
79c. 


Regular Price, $1.50. 

80 Doz. Men's 2- Button English Walking 

Kid Glove, Heavily Embroidered Backs. 

Regular Price, $1.25. 

230 Doz. Misses’ and Boys’ 4-Button Kids, 
Embroidered Backs. eeeescees 


79c. 


er Department, 


H.C. F. KOCH & CoO., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, N, Y. City. 





Fas. Pearsall &Co’s 


Filo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILOSELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 


out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
Vew Vork and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 


N. B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
*‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 


PARIS TINTING 


COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 
MIKADO LACQUERS 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


Cireulars and 





Samples Free. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. I4th St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Troucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 











EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 6 cents. 
orders to 


Single 
Send 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


Yearly Lye oy 50 cents. 
S. T. TAYLOR, | 





THE ’CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN. 
Ladies interested in ‘Cycling 
shouldsend forthe New Catalogueof 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 


Mailed free upon application. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, ¢ ‘heeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neithe r torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 











DYSPEPSIA Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and S are, be the onperence ofan | 
actual sufferer, bv Joun vin, Lowell, Muss. 14 
years Tax Vollector, dent ae, = aa address, 

Cured, Sample treatment 
CATARR L. S. Lauderbach & Co., Newark, N.J. FREE \ 


AUDLEY 3, 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


——@———— 


THE DISPLAY 


—OF— 


MILLINERY 


IN OUR MILLINERY PARLORS IS UNSUR- 
PASSED BY ANY HALF-DOZEN HOUSES 
COMBINED, AND THE STYLE AND QUAL- 
ITY OF TRIMMING UNEQUALLED IN ANY 
SECTION OF THIS CITY. 


A VISIT THIS SEASON 


WILL CONVINCE ALL AS TO THE TRUTH 
UF THIS STATEMENT. 
ialaaiales 
OVER 1200 DIFFERENTLY TRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


NOVELTIES 


IN EVERYTHING THAT ONE MAY WANT 
FOR GENERAL USE AND HOUSEFUR- 
NISHINGS, AND ALL 


ARTICLES FOR DRESS 


| FOR EITHER WIFE, HUSBAND, OR CHILD. 
| EVERY 


ITEM IN OUTFITTING FOR CHIL- 
DREN OF ALL AGES; ALSO FOR LADIES 
AND MISSES, READY MADE, IN ALL SIZES 
AND QUALITIES. 


OUT OF TOWN 


RESIDENTS WILL FIND OUR 


FASHION QUARTERLY 


A RELIABLE AND A VALUABLE GUIDE 
IN ALL MATTERS OF SHOPPING. IT CON- 
TAINS 146 PAGES OF VALUABLE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF COSTUMES, WRAPS, AND 
SEASONABLE NOVELTIES, TOGETHER 
WITH A COMPLETE PRICE-LIST OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK. 





15c. SINGLE COPY, or 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLES BY MAIL 
FREE OF CHARGES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ALL QUESTIONS FREELY ANSWERED, AND 


OUR BEST ADVICE GIVEN. 


TO MAIL ORDERS 


WE PROMISE THE MOST CAREFUL AT- 
TENTION. 


——@———— 


N.B.—GOODS DELIVERED FREE TO ALL 
POINTS NOT EXCEEDING 100 MILES, FUR- 
NITURE, CARPETS, AND HOUSEFURNISH- 
ING WARES EXCEPTED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand wt 


56 TOT 70 ALLEN ST. ST. ; -; 59 ‘TO 65 ORCH ARD st., 


MATTINGS. 


Japan and China Straw Mattings, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In rare and novel effects not to be found elsewhere. 


White and Red Check from $5.00 per Roll | 


of 40 yards. 
Fine fancy patterns from $8.00 per Roll. 
OUR STOCK OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Is the largest and most varied in the world. 
All at attractive prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th Street. 
Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


(Mstablished 1877.) 

THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

For the convenience of teachers and others desiring 
to pursue the stndy of Art in all branches (including 
sketching from Nature), this school will remain open. 
Also, china painting and g rilding. For terms of tuition 
and board address as above. Mention Harper's Bazar 


PARIS DRESSES 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CTE., 
17 Avenue de I,Opera, Paris. 
Many yEans witu MAISON LAUR. 
English well spoken, 


. 
Cc) scnold 


( onstable Ks Co 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Cachemire, Silk, 
Cotton Hose. 

Gentlemen’s Balbriggan, Silk, and Lisl 
Half Hose. 

Ribbed Jersey-fitting Silk Vests, Silk Under- 
wear, every size and weight. 


“Cartwright and Warner’s”’ 
CELEBRATED Cashmere and Merino Under- 


wear of every size, weight, and description. 


Thread, and 


Lisle 


e Thread 


roadway Ls { 9th ét. 
NEW SPRING GOODS. 


VENETIENNE ROYALS. 


55 pieces BLACK VENETIENNE ROYAL, 20% 
fnches wide, at $1.25 

50 pieces BLACK VENETIENNE ROYAL, extra 
quality, at $1.35. 

These are most desirable for Spring wear, and are 
very durable, being filled with pure Italian silk. 

42-inch ALL-WOOL SURAHS AND CHECK CHE- 
VIOTS, in the New Spring Shades, 50c., cheap at 65c. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL KHADAMES AND 
SEBASTOPOLS at 79¢., good value at $1.00. 

PRINTED CHALLIES reduced to 14e. 

Choice designs in FRENCH SATTEENS, SCOTCH 
GINGHAMS, LINEN, LAWNS, SEERSUCKERS, &c. 

PRINTED FRENCH COTTON SICILIENNES, 
20¢e., reduced from 35c. 

FINE WHITE GOODs, TUCKINGS, INDIA LIN- 
EN, VICTORIA AND PERSIAN LAWN, NAIS 
SOOKS, &c., AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Le Boutillier ‘St web 








AND ner cle, | 


st reet 
_ Brothers, | 


Bridal Outfits. 


L[nfant Wardroves. 
Ladies Sutts 
and l/nderu 


LADIES who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 

N.Y, 
Make 
Speci alty 


OF 


ar. 








Twentieth St., 


Broadway and 
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See cten Ladies 


FINE GOWNS, WRAPS, HABITS, AND 


COVER COATS, &e., 
: TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


Wia"GOLD 
LIQUID 

= —TRIBUNE. 
WILLIAM'S LIQUID GOLD is used wherever Gold 


Jseful in every HOME.’ 
adds beauty: It Gilds Frames, Furniture, Mera, 
Sirk, Parrx, Woon, &c. It contains Pure Gold, and 
| LADIES can use it’ A Brush in every Box. Price, 
| 50c. and 81. (By Mail, 10c. more.) Avoid Imitations, 
Sold by all DRUGGISTS and STATIONERS. 
| New York Chemical M’f’'g Co.,3 East 4th St., N. Y. 


LOVELY 











Our booklet of ¢. umples beau- 
tiful name cards free to all. 


CA R DS Send 2 stamps for mail. Ele- 
gant prizes for club agents 


Al x ‘ 
FREE! 


Address HOLLEY CARD CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Anti-Moth Carbolized Paper 


The manufacturer assures 
us that a few sheets placed 
among Woollens, Furs, or 
Feathers positively protects 
them against the ravages of 
Moths. Will not injure the 
finest fabrics. Price, 28 cts. 
<— quire. 

- H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole 
“ sae 8, 170 William St, N a 


LADIES, TO BE WELL DRESSED, 


Should a their Undergarments, Hosiery, 

and every article of a Lady's Wardrobe of 

MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 
Our Tilustrated Spring Catalogue Mailed Free 








4 nto 


a. be ag naail. Full Description 
~v Tatlor System of Pre: 
Senta. mooDy & CO., Gineianats, ¢ o. 
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TEMPTATION. 


FACETIZ. 
AT EASTER-TIDE. 


Ar Easter-tide, when lilies blow, 
And ope their chalices of snow, 
I watch her, dainty clad and sweet, 
Knee] in the church's calin retreat, 
With fair young face bent meek and low 
Above her book, while wondering grow 
The violet eyes as to and fro 
They wander o’er each pew and seat 
At Easter-tide. 


Fair penitent! Too well I know 
"Tis not the thought of sins that so 
Disturbs that flower face petite; 
It is because your glances meet 
That bonnet in the second row 
At Easter-tide. 
E. D. P. 
Old salts—Epsom and Rochelle. 
qecenmiipminimen 
FOR REVENUE AND NOT FOR PROTECTION. 
“My dear, how can you go on in this way? You 
re too hysterical. It seems to me the sense of pro- 
ection which I bring to you—” 
* Sir, I didn’t marry you for protection.” 
“Eh? For what, then, pray?” 
“For revenue. Now are you going to get me that 
Easter bonnet, or aren’t you ?” 
—— 
AN ULTIMATUM. 
Mamma (coaxingly). ‘‘ Come, Bobby, take your medi- 
eine now, and then jump into bed; that's a good little 


0 “ed 

Seses, “I do not want to take any medicine, 
ma.” 

Fatuer (who knows how to govern children). *‘Rob- 
rt, if you don't take your medicine at once, you will 
ve put to bed without taking it at all.” 





ee 
A FORTH-COMING EVENT. 

Manager (New Jersey opera-house). “We are going 
to give an entertainment to-morrow evening, Mr. Saw- 
og, and we want a load of sawdust for the floor.” 

xn. SawLoc, “What did you expect to pay for 
t?” 

Manager. “I will say in the programme that the 
sawdust used on this occasion is from the celebrated 
saw-mill of Messrs. Sawlog & Co.” 

qmaeeaeses 
Counter-charms—New spring bonnets. 
—— 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Mas. Brown. “ How elegantly that dress fits you! 
What a pity the material is so cheap!” 

Mas. Jones. “ The goods in your dress are really su- 
perb. What a pity it doesn’t fit you?” 


a 
ORDERING A SUPPLY. 
Butourr (to young house-keeper). **‘ How would you 
like a leg of mutton, or beef, mum ?” 
Youne Hovuse-xerrer (thoughtfully). ‘We had a 
leg of mutton yesterday. I guess you may send a leg 
of beet.” 


THE STORY OF AN EASTER HAT. 


ADMIRATION, CONSTERNATION, CONDEMNATION, 
| WORDS OF ENCOl RAGEMEN Tr. ) . HER EASTER BONNET. | Some trimmed with birds, and flowers, and lace, 
Grorer. “ Emeline, so you really think your father | At service on Easter an anxious look ; Some ugly, some pretty, some out of place, 
| cares for me?” | Marred her beauty fair as, o'er her book, | Some large, others small—in fact, she saw there 
| Emecone. “ Yes, George; why?” | The church she scanned with an eager glance. Every assortment that woman can wear. 
|  Georer. “He promised me a kicking a month ago, She was watching a charming rival, perchance, And as she glanced over the splendid array 
| but hasn’t given it to me yet. I’m afraid his friend- | | Or else—but, ah no! this maiden devout Her fears and misgivings all faded away, 
ship is cooling.” | Filirted not in church if she did without. While her face gained a look of sweet content, 
Emetine. “Then, George, perhaps you'll get it "Twas the beautiful sight that met her eyes: For her bonnet money had becn well spent 
| yet.” Bonnets of every description and size, Fiave. 8S. Mines 














WHAT CAN BE THE MATTER? 
MILLINER. “Now WERE IS A PRETTY HAT FOR EASTER. SEE 





F. S. M. 
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i] 
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HOW IT LOOKS ON ME. CUSTOMER (at home). ‘‘OH DEAR! OH DEAR! AN’ SOMEHOW 


ER OTHER TH 


CUSTOMER. “‘YEs, THAT LUKS TO BE NICE; BUT ISN'T THE anh ouRt! 


PRICE REDICALOUS HIGH? MAYBE NOT; I GUESS YOU MAY DO IT 


41S HAT DON'T LUK LIKE IT DID ON THAT MILLI- 
I THINK SHE SNIPPED SOME OF THE TRIMMIN’ OFF 


’ ” 
UP FUR ME.” IN DOIN’ IT UP, 





AN EASTER STRIKE. 

















